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A  UNITED  STATES  COMMERCIAL 

GEOGRAPHY 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  IN  GENERAL 

Most  people  who  have  gone  to  school  for  six 
or  seven  years  have  studied  geography      The 
word  brings  to  mind  a  .arge  book  containing 
many  mapf.    Perhape  «  will  not  be  BuperHuous 
to  begin  witB  a  aefinition.    In  the  old  GreeK 
ae  meant  the  earth  and  grapM  was  a  writing 
or  Ascription.    Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary 
detines  geography  as  "The  science  of  the  earth 
and  its  life;  especially,  the  description  of  the 
earth,  or  a  portion  thereof,  its  climate  and  its 
products,  its  inhabitants  deluding  man  and  hw 
industries    etc."     The  Concise  Oxford  Diction- 
ary tells  us  that  it  is  the  "Science  of  the  earth's 
surface    form,  physical   features,   natural  and 
Seal  divisions,  climate,  productions    popu- 
lation and  so  forth."    In  both  cases,  the  limits 
are  unstated,  except  as  they  may  be  inferred 
from  the  etymology  of  the  word. 

Why  does  the  earth  interest  us  more  than  the 
other  planets?  Because  we  live  on  it,  of  course 
Perhaps  we  may  call  geography  the  study  of 
human  environment,  then.  Obviously,  the  field 
it  occupies  is  covered  in  various  ways  by  a 
number  of  the  sciences.  That  the  earth  is  a 
Sknet  is  an  astronomical  fact  The  animate 
^hich  live  upon  it  are  studied  by  zoologists, 
the  plants  are  considered  by  botanists,  the  crust 
of  the  earth  is  studied  by  geologists,  and  at- 
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mospheric  phenomena  fall  within  the  range  of 
meteorology,  which  is  a  branch  of  physics. 

In  our  present  discussion,  we  .shall  be  con- 
cerned with  facts  and  principles  worked  out  by 
investigators  in  various  branches  of  knowledge. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  realize  that  all  science  is 
one.  The  scope  of  this  work  does  not  permit 
of  constant  references  to  the  first  principles 
of  biology,  chemistry,  economics,  and  psychol- 
ogy; but  the  reader  should  understand  that  we 
are  drawing  on  all  tnese  sciences. 

Commercial,  economic,  ar»c  business  geog- 
raphy seem  to  be  terms  of  about  Lhe  same 
meaning  and  use.  Wealth,  according  cc  the 
economists,  is  useful,  appropriable,  external  zo 
man,  and  limited  in  supply.  Objects  which  pos- 
sess these  characteristics  are  bought  and  sold. 
They  are  things  with  which  businessmen  are 
concerned.  If  a  man  plants  seeds  in  his  gar- 
den and  then  gathers  radishes  or  turnips  for 
his  own  use,  they  do  nor,  enter  into  commerce. 
Yet  it  is  most  convenient  to  ignore  such  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  commercial  and  the  eco- 
nomic, at  least  for  our  present  purpose.  As 
matters  are  organized  in  the  United  States 
today,  there  is  little  economic  independence. 
In  effect,  the  farmer  exchanges  his  wheat  and 
corn  for  clothing,  machines,  food  which  he  does 
not  himself  produce,  and  a  large  variety  of 
articles  and  services.  The  inhabitant  of  a  great 
city  is  still  more  dependent  upon  exchange. 
Perhaps  he  sells  bonds  or  teaches  school,  and  he 
gets  all  his  necessities  from  others. 

"Economic  geography,"  says  Dr.  R.  N.  Rud- 
mose  Brown,  "is   that  aspect   of  the   subject 
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•which  deals  with  the  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment, inorganic  and  organic,  on  the  economic 
activities  of  man."  The  economic  activities  are 
those  which  have  to  do  with  wealth.  If  I  turn 
a  somersault  on  an  open  field,  my  activity  is 
not  economic.  But  if  I  go  to  a  ball  game  and 
purchase  a  ticket,  it  is  clear  that  there  are 
economic  implications.  From  the  geographical 
point  of  view,  the  way  the  baseball  park  is  laid 
out  and  the  influence  of  the  weather  upon  the 
baseball   business  are  of   interest. 

Brown  tells  us  that  economic  geography  "em- 
braces all  geographical  conditions  affecting  the 
production,  transport,  and  exchange  of  com- 
modities," and  that  the  "subject  includes  that 
aspect  of  geography  which  deals  with  the  set- 
tlement of  lands,  migrations  of  people,  and  the 
economic  problems  involved  in  the  meeting  of 
diverse  races." 

Everything  which  we  have  learned  in  our 
general  study  of  geography  is  of  importance 
when  we  proceed  to  consider  economic  geog- 
raphy. For  instance,  Washington  is  the  capital 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore  there  are 
many  government  employees  living  there  and 
getting  the  commodities  they  need  in  payment 
for  their  services.  New  York  is  located  where 
the  Hudson  River  flows  into  Upper  New  York 
Bay,  which  is  connected  with  the  lower  bay 
and  the  ocean.  It  is  no  mere  accident  that  a 
great  city  has  been  built  up  around  the  harbor. 
Political  geography  is  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Bayonne,  and  a 
number  of  other  cities  which  are  practically 
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part  of  New  York  are  located  in  New  Jersey. 
As  commercial  geographers,  we  may  also  be 
interested  in  this  condition.  The  state  line 
does  a  little  to  hamper  trade.  If  Hackensack 
and  New  York  were  in  separate  countries,  or 
if  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  per- 
mitted New  Jersey  to  lay  a  tax  upon  goods 
brought  in  from  New  York,  the  division  might 
be  of  great  importance.  If  New  Jersey  had  a 
commission  to  censor  moving  pictures — and  it 
may  at  any  time  establish  one — it  would  prob- 
ably be  necessary  for  the  film  distributors  to 
establish  exchanges  in  Newark.  As  it  is,  prac- 
tically all  films  exhibited  in  New  Jersey  are 
sent  into  the  state  from  either  New  York  or 
Philadelphia. 

What  is  lawful  in  one  state  may  be  illegal 
in  another.  Interstate  commerce,  though,  is 
regulated  in  general  by  the  federal  government. 
To  quote  Charles  A.  Beard:  "In  the  exercise 
of  its  police  power  and  power  of  taxation,  a 
state  may  not  seriously  interfere  with  inter- 
state commerce;  but  it  may  pass  laws  relative 
to  matters  which  are  local  in  character,  even 
though  they  do  affect  in  some  way  such  com- 
merce. For  example,  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained a  law  of  Kentucky  providing  for  the 
inspection  of  illuminating  oils  and  imposing 
a  penalty  upon  persons  selling  oil  branded  as 
unsafe  by  state  inspectors — this  law  being  in 
the  interests  of  public  safety — although  it  cer- 
tainly interfered  with  the  right  of  citizens  of 
other  states  to  sell  oil  freely  in  that  common- 
wealth .  .  .  States  may  prohibit  the  run- 
ning of  freight  trains  on  Sundays;  forbid  the 
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employment  of  color-blind  engineers  on  inter- 
state as  well  as  local  trains;  require  the  heat- 
ing of  cars;  regulate  speed  within  city  limits; 
and  compel  the  guarding  of  bridges  and  the 
protection  of  crossings  even  though  such  pro- 
visions affect  interstate  and  local  business." 

A  city  or  other  unit  of  local  government 
may  usually  pass  ordinances  which  affect  com- 
merce within  its  jurisdiction.  Thus,  a  person 
who  sells  goods  on  the  streets  may  be  required 
to  take  out  a  license.  Perhaps  this  is  not  is- 
sued at  all  to  an  alien.  A  theater  may  be  built 
just  beyond  a  city  or  state  line  because  of 
Sunday  closing  laws.  Boxing  matches  are  some- 
times held  in  out-of-the  way  places  because  of 
restrictive  legislation.  The  hotel  business  in 
Reno  was  powerfully  stimulated  because  of  the 
Nevada  divorce  laws.  Florida  real  estate  ac- 
quired great  value  for  a  short  time  because 
of  legislation  which  attracted  wealthy  men  to 
the  state. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  commercial 
geography  of  the  United  States.  Why  do  we 
not  discuss  North  America  as  a  whole?  Much 
of  Canada  is  in  effect  simply  a  northern  ex- 
tension of  our  country.  New  Mexico  is  not 
divided  by  an  ocean  from  old  Mexico,  and 
there  is  no  sudden  change  in  climate  as  the 
border  is  crossed.  The  mere  fact  that  sta- 
tistics are  separately  kept  in  the  two  coun- 
tries makes  individual  treatment  advisable. 
The  difference  in  language  is  a  factor,  too; 
although  there  are  still  many  foreign-language- 
speaking  communities  in  the   United   States. 
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Travelers  who  cross  the  frontier  from  Ger- 
many to  Poland  notice  a  great  difference  im- 
mediately, quite  aside  from  the  speech  of  the 
inhabitants.  Houses  are  built  differently,  the 
roads  are  inferior,  the  farming  methods  are 
not  the  same.  Between  the  northern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  the  adjoining  sections 
of  Canada,  the  contrast  is  not  so  great.  At 
most  points,  the  language  is  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  line.  Still,  the  currencies  differ 
in  value.  An  article  may  be  considerably  cheap- 
er in  Canada  than  it  is  in  the  United  States, 
or  it  may  be  more  costly.  The  salesman  who 
brings  samples  of  women's  coats  to  Calais, 
Maine,  is  not  likely  to  visit  the  shopkeepers  of 
St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  though  it  is 
within  easy  reach.  The  tariff  cuts  off  the 
countries  more  than  anything  else. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States,  since  it 
covers  a  great  area  of  diverse  resources  and 
development,  suffers  comparatively  little  from 
the  customs  fences.  In  Europe,  where  a  day's 
traveling  may  mean  the  crossing  of  half  a 
dozen  frontiers,  the  national  divisions  cause 
much  annoyance  as  well  as  economic  losses. 
It  would  be  better  for  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  if  there  were  no  customs  inspec- 
tors at  the  dividing  lines.  Yet  the  attempt  to 
establish  reciprocity  was  considered  lay  many 
Canadians  a  sign  that  the  United  States  was 
attempting  to  annex  their  country.  For  better 
or  for  worse,  we  live  in  a  time  of  national 
economics.  We  are  concerned  with  imports  and, 
with  exports,  with  the  amount  of  gold  flowing 
in  or  out  of  the  country,  with  the  growth  of 
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countries  as  a  whole.  The  science  of  wealth! 
is  only  gradually  escaping  from  the  notions 
associated  with  the  old  name  of  polictical 
economy. 

Instead  of  starting  with  government,  though, 
we  might  well  begin  our  inquiry  with  the  soil. 
Historically  speaking,  here  is  the  true  starting 
point.  We  live  upon  the  earth.  Even  the  ele- 
ments of  sea  and  air  are  alien  to  us.  YVe  go 
out  in  a  ship  for  a  few  days  or  perhaps  a 
month,  we  ride  in  an  airship  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  we  return  to  the  firm  land.  A  large 
part  of  the  globe  is  covered  with  water.  Much 
land  is,  for  one  reason  or  another,  uninhabit- 
able. Comparatively  little  of  the  surface  of 
our  planet  is  covered  with  human  beings  and 
their  works, 

"We  think  of  ourselves  as  clever  fellows  who 
modify  our  environment  to  suit  ourselves. 
Rather  we  do  best,  almost  always,  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  our  surroundings.  We  do  not  oc- 
cupy the  regions  around  the  North  and  South. 
Poles,  for  we  cannot  find  nourishment  there. 
We  do  not  live  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the 
tropical  jungles,  though  many  living  creatures 
flourish  there.  If  some  great  natural  change 
were  to  alter  our  climate,  we  should  perish  or 
else  we  should  have  to  go  far  away,  unless 
we  were  able  to  change  our  way  of  living  to 
suit  the  new  conditions. 

"Civilization  is  a  product  of  adversity,"  J. 
Russell  Smith  remarks.  It  is  the  need  to  pro- 
vide for  the  morrow  which  causes  the  accum- 
ulation of  wealth.    In  a  region  where  there  is 
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always  enough  to  eat,  and  where  the  other 
wants  of  human  beings  are  provided  for  with- 
out special  effort,  there  is  no  incentive  to  sav- 
ing and  invention.  In  the  far  north  and  in 
desert  lands,  men  may  have  to  work  so  hard 
for  their  daily  food  and  shelter  that  they  are 
unable  to  store  things  away  for  the  future, 
much  less  to  devote  themselves  to  the  wider 
aspects  of  science  and  philosophy.  In  districts 
"where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vegetation  and 
where  the  hot  sun  takes  from  human  beings 
the  desire  to  work,  it  is  equally  unlikely  that 
civilization  will  arise.  Practically  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  world  have  snow  in  winter  and 
hot   summers. 

Perhaps  the  differences  between  Englishmen 
and  Americans  are  largely  to  be  explained  by 
the  climates  of  the  two  countries.  As  we  know, 
many  people  of  our  country  are  racially  sim- 
ilar to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Yet 
the  two  nationalities  are  considered  to  vary  a 
great  deal.  They  even  accuse  each  other  of 
being  deficient  in  a  sense  of  humor.  To  some 
extent,  weather  conditions  may  be  responsible. 
"The  variations  of  intra-seasonal  temperature 
with  sudden  oscillations,"  declares  Seligman, 
"go  far  to  explain  the  nervous,  active  Ameri- 
can temperament  and  its  economic  results,  as 
compared  with  the  comparative  stolidity  of  the 
English,  due  to  an  equable  climate." 

By  climate  we  mean  the  average  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions  rather  than  the  weather  at 
any  single  moment.  The  climate  may  be  con- 
sidered  as    a   yearly    average,    or    it   may   bo 
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taken  for  a  particular  month.  It  may  con- 
veniently be  studied  for  the  world  as  a  whole  in 
maps  which  indicate  the  average  temperature 
in  various  places  during  January  and  July. 
For  particular  regions,  some  other  months  may 
be  of  special  significance.  Most  of  the  United 
States  is  in  the  temperate  belt,  but  part  is  in 
the  hot  belt;  that  is,  it  has  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  above  68  degrees.  The  distri- 
bution of  heat  is  affected  by  winds,  altitude, 
and  a  number  of  other  factors  aside  from  the 
distance  between  any  given  point  and  the 
equator. 

Weather  includes  temperature,  atmospheric 
pressure,  winds,  humidity,  and  the  fall  of  rain, 
snow,  and  other  forms  of  moisture.  Heat  and 
moisture  are  necessary  to  all  living  organisms, 
although  the  requirements  are  not  identical  in 
all  cases.  There  is,  for  every  plant  and  animal, 
an  optimum  climate,  a  certain  temperature, 
humidity,  pressure,  amount  of  sunshine,  and 
variation,  under  which  it  does  best.  Human 
beings  are  animals,  of  course,  and  there  is  an 
optimum  for  them  as  for  any  other  organism. 
Or  perhaps  there  are  optima  for  various  races. 
The  Negro  can  thrive  in  regions  where  the 
white  man  quickly  perishes. 

Huntington  claims  to  have  discovered  that 
man  is  physically  most  active  when  the  tem- 
perature is  between  sixty  and  sixty-five  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  and  that  he  is  most  alert 
mentally  when  the  temperature  outdoors  is 
about  thirty-eight  degrees,  with  frost  at  night. 
Monotony    of    climate    and    sudden     marked 
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changes  of  temperature  both  cut  down  working: 
efficiency. 

"There  is  a  marked  contrast,"  remarks  Dr. 
Brown,  "between  the  cool  northern  and  warm 
southern  states  of  the  United  States  in  the 
energy  and  vitality  of  the  Americans  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  number  of  leaders  of  men  and 
great  thinkers  they  produce."  A  hot  day  in 
July,  even  as  far  north  as  Washington  or 
Baltimore,  invites  sleep  rather  than  physical 
or  mental  effort.  And  indeed,  in  any  small 
Virginia  town,  the  whole  population  seems  to 
be  asleep,  at  least  between  noon  and  two 
o'clock,  all  summer.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the 
whole  country,  with  not  many  exceptions,  suf- 
fers from  heat  during  July  and  August.  The 
change  from  winter  to  spring  weather  causes 
a  decline  in  the  capability  of  the  mental  worker, 
although  the  climate  of  spring,  after  the  nov- 
elty has  worn  off,  is  a  favorable  one  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Once,  when  I  hs>d  to  walk  for  a  long  distance 
through  a  cold  snowstorm,  I  felt  that  I  under- 
stood the  spirit  of  the  Russian  novelists,  their 
interest  in  nature  as  a  producer  of  tragedy, 
their  love  of  humanity  in  the  abstract  and  their 
feeling  of  the  solidarity  of  mankind.  It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  just  how  far  the  morality 
and  the  beliefs  of  a  nation  depend  upon  the 
atmosphere  to  which  it  is  accustomed,  but  the 
connection  is  undoubtedly  important. 

"The  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  individualism,** 
Professor  Seligman  says,  "is  largely  the  result 
of  climatic  conditions.     When  the  Englishman 
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leaves  his  moist  and  fertile  home  for  the  al- 
most riverless  wastes  of  the  antipodes,  he  be- 
comes, if  not  a  socialist,  at  all  events  the  next 
remove  to  one.  In  Australia  we  accordingly 
find  government  railroads,  government  insur- 
ance, government  steamships,  government 
frozen-meat  industry  and  many  other  examples 
of  government  activity  which  would  be  viewed 
with  dismay  in  the  mother  country." 

Actually  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency 
toward  guild  socialism  in  England  as  well.  If 
the  Australians  have  been  quicker  to  adopt 
governmental  ownership  and  control,  the  fact 
that  their  country  is  comparatively  new  is 
largely  responsible.  There  are  fewer  vested 
interests  to  contend  with.  We  must  not  at- 
tribute too  much  to  climate. 

It  is  interesting  that  Russia,  the  country  of 
terrible  winters,  has  turned  to  communism. 
The  Russian  peasants  have  long  practiced 
communal  production.  Kropctkin  tells  us  en- 
thusiastically: "Comrades  vie  with  one  another 
in  cutting  the  widest  swathe,  women  bestir 
themselves  in  their  wake  so  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tanced by  the  mowers.  It  is  a  festival  of  labor, 
in  which  a  hundred  people  accomplish  in  a  few 
hours  a  task  that  would  not  have  been  finished 
in  a  few  days  had  they  worked  separately." 

If  we  take  with  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions the  hardships  attached  to  pioneer  life, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  both  together  are  destruc- 
tive of  individualism.  While  the  American 
frontiersmen  were  crossing  the  Appalachian 
mountains,    they   kept   constantly   calling   for 
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governmental  assistance.  As  soon  as  they  had 
reached  the  fertile  plains,  they  were  willing 
to  look  out  for  themselves.  When  the  drier 
regions  were  occupied  and  the  Rockies  were 
reached,  the  settlers  again  asked  for  aid. 
Transcontinental  railroads  were  built  and,  more 
recently,  irrigation  projects  have  been  under- 
taken, with  the  aid  of  the  national  government. 
The  husking  and  quilting  and  cabin-building 
bees,  and  the  other  forms  of  communal  work 
which  used  to  be  common  in  the  North  Central 
states,  are  now  rare.  The  co-operation  of  farm- 
ers for  marketing  and  other  purposes  is  most 
favored  where  the  weather  is  uncertain,  or 
where  irrigation,  drainage,  and  similar  under- 
takings have  already  brought  them  together. 

Of  less  importance  than  climate  is  soil.  Here, 
too,  man  can  often  do  more  with  his  environ- 
ment than  he  can  in  the  case  of  temperature 
and  winds.  To  such  an  extent  is  it  recognized 
that  the  soil  is  a  made  product  that  some  mar- 
ket gardeners  are  permitted  by  the  terms  of 
their  leases  to  move  their  loam  with  them  when 
they  remove  their  other  possessions.  This  is  the 
case  near  Paris.  In  most  cases,  though,  it  is 
cheaper  to  go  to  the  appropriate  soil  rather  than 
to  take  it  along.  There  are  districts  in  Maine, 
on  Long  Island,  and  in  Michigan  where  the 
land  is  well  fitted  for  the  growing  of  potatoes, 
and  where  it  is  not  suitable  for  other  crops. 

Soil  depends  in  part  upon  climate,  as  upon 
the  overflowing  of  rivers  or  the  artificial  sup- 
plying of  moisture.  In  "Influence  of  Soil 
Types,"  a  section  in  a  general  article  on  "Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Production,"  in  the  United  States 
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Agriculture  Yearbook  for  1925,  this  statement 
is  made:  "It  is  singular  that  desirable  soil  types 
and  suitable  climatic  conditions  are  frequently 
linked  together  as  is  the  case  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Boston  southward,  in  the  Gulf  coast 
and  southern  Texas  regions,  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California,  in  the  Puget  Sound  dis- 
trict, and  in  the  region  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes.  Throughout  the  entire  country  striking 
instances  are  to  be  found  where  the  establish- 
ment of  large  vegetable-growing  activities  have 
been  made  possible  because  of  this  splendid 
combination  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions." 

A  little  farther  in  the  same  article,  we  find 
that  a  change  in  soil  may  really  amount  to 
artificial  weather.  Instead  of  rain  that  comes 
from  the  heavens,  there  may  be  water  in*a  pipe 
or  ditch:  "With  the  reclamation  of  the  sandy, 
silt  loam  soils  and  the  alluvial  soils  of  a  clay- 
loam  nature,  through  irrigation  projects,  some 
of  the  largest  vegetable-growing  enterprises  of 
the  United  States  have  been  developed  in 
southern  Texas,  California,  Colorado,  and  other 
Western  states.  Although  irrigation  has  been 
the  key  to  unlocking  vast  resources  of  these 
arid  or  semi-arid  regions,  the  development 
of  particular  vegetable  industries  has  been 
closely  allied  with  soil  types,  and  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  soil  to  the  growing  of  the  various 
crops  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  their  geographical  distribution." 

It  is  possible  to  grow  bananas  in  New  York, 
provided  that  the  trees  are  given  suitable  soil 
and  a  sufficiency  of  heat  and  water.    Actually 
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they  are  to  be  found  in  that  latitude  only  in 
botanical  gardens,  because  it  is  cheaper  to 
bring  the  bananas  from  the  regions  where  they 
grow  in  the  open  air  than  it  is  to  cultivate 
them  in  greenhouses.  However,  many  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  now  grown  under  glass.  "We 
sometimes  find  that  grapes  are  shipped  south- 
ward, from  the  sections  where  fuel  is  cheap  to 
those  where  there  is  more  sunshine  but  less 
coal.  To  quote  again  from  the  1925  Yearbook  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture:  "Although  it 
requires  from  200  to  500  tons  of  coal  to  main- 
tain an  acre  of  greenhouse  space  at  suitable 
temperature  for  the  season,  and  other  heavy  ex- 
penses are  also  involved,  the  census  figures 
show  that  the  gross  return  per  acre  is  several 
times  that  obtained  for  the  most  intensive  out- 
door vegetable  production.  The  charges  for 
greenhouses  and  their  upkeep,  labor  costs,  fuel, 
and  other  items  of  expense,  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent balanced  by  heavy  transportation  costs 
from  points  often  2,000  to  3,000  miles  distant 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  greenhouse  grower  of 
tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  is  often  able  tp 
place  a  severe  handicap  on  shipped  material 
through  the  production  of  a  high-quality  food 
product  which  can  be  marketed  within  a  few 
hours  from  the  time  it  is  harvested." 

Soil  is  a  fine  earthy  matter  in  which  plants 
can  grow.  It  is  probably  best  for  most  pur- 
poses when  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
clay,  containing  neither  too  much  nor  too  little 
water,  and  holding  a  certain  amount  of  decayed 
vegetable  material.  Other  types  of  soil  are 
good  for  special  crops.    Most  of  the  northeast- 
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ern  part  of  the  United  States  was  once  covered 
by  great  sheets  of  ice.  The  glacial  invasion 
did  much  to  mix  soils.  Also  it  left  depressions 
where  water  later  accumulated  in  ponds  and 
swamr^s,  causing  the  growth  and  later  the  de- 
composition of  vegetation.  Peat  or  muck  soil 
has  in  it  large  amounts  of  such  organic  matter. 

Of  great  importance  are  the  minerals  which 
lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These 
cannot,  of  course,  be  planted  or  fertilized.  It 
is  necessary  for  man  to  go  where  coal  and 
iron  and  oil  are  found,  for  he  is  unable  to  locate 
the  deposits  where  they  are  most  convenient. 
Moreover,  the  minerals  do  not  grow  back  as 
they  are  used.  Once  taken  out,  they  are  not 
to  be  replaced.  For  us,  to  whom  a  hundred 
years  is  an  immense  period  of  years,  the  coal 
fields  are  limited  in  quantity.  Of  course  coal 
is  a  product  of  plants,  but  the  formation  is  a 
matter  of  long  ages.  Wood  turns  to  peat,  to 
lignite,  to  bituminous  coal,  and  then  to  anthra- 
cite. We  cannot  wait  for  such  a  change.  There 
are  many  mineral  fields  so  located  that  they 
are  at  present  valueless.  Only  in  the  case 
of  diamonds,  platinum,  gold,  silver,  and  a  few 
other  mineral  products  of  great  value  does  it 
pay  to  go  into  remote  deserts  to  mine  them. 

Iron  ore  is  valuable  only  when  it  is  not  mixed 
with  certain  impurities.  Small  amounts  of  sul- 
phur, arsenic  or  phosphorus  may  render  the 
ore  worthless.  Iron  mixed  with  phosphorus  is 
useful  for  a  few  purposes.  Most  ores  contain- 
ing forty  per  cent  or  more  of  iron  can  be  uti- 
lized.   In  steel,  carbon  is  present,  and  such  sub- 
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stances,  as  chromium,  nickel,  tungsten,  molyb- 
denum, vanadium,  and  manganese  are  often 
added. 

Copper,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  gold, 
graphite,  sulphur,  and  gypsum  are  some«of  the 
other  minerals  which  are  of  great  commercial 
importance.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Selig- 
man,  "that  the  metals  have  played  a  domina- 
ting role  in  the  history  of  economic  progress." 
The  existence  of  mineral  deposits  in  the  United 
States  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Minerals  are  independent  of  climate,  at  least 
of  the  weather  conditions  now  existing.  Plant 
and  animal  products  depend  upon  climate,  re- 
lief, and  soil.  For  cultivated  growths,  the 
position  of  the  land  where  they  are  raised 
must  also  be  considered.  Wheat  is  not  grown 
in  large  amounts  far  from  ports  and  railroads. 
There  are  large  areas  where  it  might  flourish, 
but  where  it  has  never  been  planted.  For  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  plants  or  animals  of  a 
certain  kind  in  a  given  ,  territory  is  no  proof 
that  they  would  not  floiirish  there  if  brought 
in.  In  America,  for  example,  there  are  now 
many  forms  of  life  which  were  unknown  here 
before  the  coming  of  the  white  men. 

Most  cultivated  food  crops  are  of  prehistoric 
origin.  Of  the  cereal  crops,  maize  or  Indian 
corn — simply  "corn"  in  non-technical  American 
use — is  the  only  important  one  which  is  not  a 
native  of  Eurasia.  "Within  a  thousand  miles 
of  Ninevah,"  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  "were  the 
habitats  of  the  wild  piants  from  which  were 
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cultivated  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  sesame, 
onions,  garlic,  beans,  olives,  date  palms,  figs, 
plums,  apples,  apricots,  pears,  cherries,  peaches, 
most  vines,  coffee,  flax,  and  several  other  useful 
plants."  This  is  part  of  the  reason  why  the 
civilization  with  which  we  are  familiar  is  of 
Eurasian  origin.  It  came  from  Mesopotamia 
and  the  banks  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

From  the  two  American  continents  have  come 
tobacco,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  the  cassava, 
cocoa,  rubber,  Peruvian  bark,  tomatoes,  and 
bananas,  as  well  as  a  few  other  agricultural 
products.  Some  of  these  food  crops  and  vege- 
table materials  are  of  large  importance  abroad. 
The  potato  we  think  of  as  Irish.  Indian  corn 
is  used  a  great  deal  as  human  food  in  Rumania 
and  some  other  European  countries. 

Animals  have  always  played  a  large  part 
in  human  life.  First,  let  us  consider  the  animal 
enemies  of  mankind.  There  are  still  mammals 
which  attack  men,  or  which  prey  upon  poultry 
and  cattle.  Even  goats  and  rabbits  may  be- 
come pests  under  certain  conditions.  They  may 
devour  the  crops  if  they  multiply  with  great 
rapidity.  Goats  have  destroyed  forests.  We 
have  to  build  houses  in  such  a  way  that  rats 
cannot  enter  them  to  bring  in  disease  and  to 
eat  our  food.  We  have  to  take  precautions, 
against  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  a  large  variety 
of  insects.  Some  of  these  little  animals  carry 
germs  or  destroy  crops. 

The  domestication  of  animals  changed  man 
from  a  hunter  to  a  herdsman.  The  dog,  first 
used  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  was  taught  to 
watch  sheep  and  cows  and  to  give  the  alarm 
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if  hostile  animals  or  men  appeared.  Domestic 
animals  serve  as  sources  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  they  are  still  used  to  carry  human  beings 
and  various  burdens.  In  America,  before  Co- 
lumbus came,  animals  and  plants  suitable  for 
domestication  or  cultivation  were  both  com- 
paratively rare.  The  Incas  of  Peru  made  use 
of  the  llama,  but  this  animal  did  not  serve  as 
well  as  the  horse,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat, 
which  were  available  to  the  people  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  much  more  impor- 
tant in  the  life  of  some  primitive  communities 
than  they  are  in  the  United  States  or  Europe. 
The  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  is  for  us 
several  times  as  significant  as  all  the  industries 
depending  upon  the  wild  animal  and  vegetable 
life  of  our  country  and  the  surrounding  waters. 
It  is  significant  of  changing  conditions  that 
fur-bearing  animals  are  raised  on  farms  and 
that  fish  are  brought  from  one  country  to  be 
put  into  the  streams  of  another. 

The  goods  that  human  beings  require  may 
be  classified  as  food,  clothing,  shelter,  luxuries, 
and  the  tools  and  materials  of  production.  Fuel 
is  usually  listed  with  these,  but  it  is  really  one 
of  the  things  which  enter  into  production.  It 
is  used  to  prepare  food,  to  keep  a  shelter  com- 
fortable, or  to  make  various  tools  and  other 
articles. 

We  have  examined  some  of  the  factors  upon 
which  the  production  of  these  wants  depends. 
As  matters  are  organized,  though,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  community 
to  prepare  all  the  things  it  uses  for  itself.    We 
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do  not  have  to  grow  tea  in  the  United  States 
or  to  do  without  it.  We  can  import  those 
things  which  we  do  not  produce  ourselves,  ex- 
porting some  of  our  surplus  products  in  ex- 
change. The  average  city  would  suffer  from 
famine  if  it  were  cut  off  from  the  surrounding 
country  for  more  than  a  few  days. 

Of  the  objects  on  my  desk,  I  have  not  made 
even  one.  There  is  nothing  which  has  been 
manufactured  by  any  member  of  my  family, 
or  by  any  factory  in  the  city  where  I  live.  My 
typewriter  is  marked,  "Made  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y."  Some  of  my  paper  comes  from  a  mill 
in  the  Berkshires.  One  book  was  set  up  and 
electrotyped  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  printed  and 
bound  in  Cambridge,  in  the  same  state.  An- 
other was  made  in  the  Netherlands.  Where  the 
paper  and  the  types  originated,  I  cannot  say,  but 
they  were  probably  not  manufactured  in  the 
same  city  where  the  book  was  published.  I  see  a 
telephone,  and  I  am  reminded  of  the  advertise- 
ments which  tell  us  of  the  many  parts  and 
materials  contained  in  it,  coming  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  The  most  familiar  objects  of  food 
and  clothing  may  have  been  made  up  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  of  materials  coming  from 
other   distant  points. 

The  man  who  lives  in  Rhode  Island  can  pur- 
chase all  the  objects  of  gold  which  he  is  able 
to  pay  for,  although  the  metal  is  not  mined  in 
his  state.  He  can  buy  jewelry  which  ^as  been 
made  in  Providence,  or  the  dealer  will  offer 
him  objects  brought  from  New  York  or  Paris. 
Railroads,  steamships,  postal  communications, 
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and  the  like  are  so  familiar  that  we  hardly 
realize  their  tremendous  usefulness. 

Eventually  all  our  goods  come  from  the  soil, 
but  most  of  them  must  be  carried  and  manufac- 
tured before  they  do  us  any  good.  Transporta- 
tion enters  in  at  various  stages  of  the  process. 
The  factory  can  seldom  be  located  where  all  the 
factors  of  production  are  available.  Let  the 
fuel  and  raw  materials  be  found  together  in  a 
place  where  manufacturing  can  be  profitably 
carried  on:  it  is  still  necessary  to  bring  the 
tools  and  machines  from  elsewhere. 

"The  manufacturing  industries,"  says  J.  Rus- 
sell Smith,  "result  from  a  combination  of  con- 
ditions largely  geographic  in  their  origin,  and 
covered  by  the  terms  raw  material,  power,  labor 
and  capital.  Of  these,  capital  is  most  mobile." 
The  fact  that  American  interest  rates  were  for- 
merly higher  than  those  to  be  had  in  Europe 
brought  a  great  deal  of  money  westward.  A 
great  many  investors  of  the  United  States  have 
more  recently  purchased  stocks  in  various 
European  countries.  The  imperialism  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  has  been  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  desire  to  protect  foreign  invest- 
ments, and  American  imperialism  is  of  similar 
origin.  On  the  whole,  though,  people  are  more 
willing  to  put  their  money  into  local  enter- 
prises than  to  send  it  far  off.  Some  regions 
are  backward  principally  because  of  the  lack 
of  money  with  which  to  establish  factories  and 
railroads. 

Climate  is  an  important  factor  in  some  man- 
ufacturing. When  the  making  of  cotton  goods 
by  machinery  was  begun  in  India,  it  was  found 
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necessary  to  modify  some  of  the  methods  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  England.  Indirectly, 
climate  is  significant  because  of  its  effect  upon 
the  laborers  and  upon  the  availability  of  raw 
materials. 

The  factory  must  have  good  transportation 
facilities  if  it  is  to  flourish.  This  factor  has 
greater  or  less  meaning  according  to  the  bulk 
and  weight  of  the  materials  used  and  the  fin- 
ished product,  and  according  to  the  value  per 
ton  of  these  things.  The  diamond-polisher  does 
not  need  a  railroad  siding  at  his  door.  Yet  he 
would  find  it  inconvenient  to  work  out  of  easy 
reach  of  express  companies  and  postal  con- 
nections. American  manufactories  are  largely 
concentrated  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  Pacific,  and  various  rivers, 
and  along  certain  railroad  lines. 

In  many  cases,  the  factories  are  located  near 
the  raw  materials.  Canning  industries,  for  in- 
stance, are  largely  situated  in  regions  where 
fruit  and  fish  and  vegetables  can  be  had  while 
they  are  fresh.  If  much  fuel  is  used,  manufac- 
turing is  likely  to  be  carried  on  near  the  supply 
of  coal  or  gas  or  oil,  even  though  the  materials 
must  be  carried  for  some  distance.  The  pres- 
ence of  water-power  is  sometimes  the  determine 
ing  factor  in  the  location  of  an  industry. 

No  factory  can  be  established  where  laborers 
are  not  to  be  had.  They  must  be  willing  to 
work  at  a  reasonable  rate.  In  the  past,  slaves 
have  often  been  compelled  to  toil  in  fields  and 
workshops,  urged  on  by  the  whip.  Free  labor 
is  more  efficient  under  most  conditions, 
especially  in  manufacturing.     Where  a  great 
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deal  of  skill  is  required  in  certain  processes,  the 
location  of  an  industry  may  be  determined  by 
the  presence  of  workingmen  who  do  not  require 
long  and  costly  training. 

Sometimes  the  cheapness  of  land  is  a  factor. 
Railroad  shops  are  frequently  located  in  small 
cities,  or  in  the  suburban  districts  of  large 
ones.  Where  it  is  practicable  to  establish  a 
factory  away  from  the  crowded  cities,  it  is  in 
many  respects  well  to  do  so.  The  workingmen 
do  not  need  to  pay  large  rents  and  they  find 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit  in  the  possession  of 
gardens.  Although  the  pay  is  usually  lower 
than  it  is  in  metropolitan  centers,  the  laborers 
are  actually  better  off. 

Markets  must  be  within  easy  reach.  The 
perishability  of  the  product  and  the  cost  of 
carrying  it,  in  proportion  to  its  total  value,  set 
the  limits  here.  A  change  in  railroad  rates 
sometimes  makes  it  necessary  to  remove  a  fac- 
tory to  a  place  where  it  will  be  nearer  (in 
transportation  costs)  to  its  market.  Customs 
rates  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  additional 
carrying  charges.  It  may  cost  $1.87  to  send  an 
article  to  Rouses  Point  from  New  York  and 
$5.87  to  ship  it  to  Henrysburg,  across  the  line 
in  Quebec.  The  people  of  Henrysburg  either 
pay  more  or  purchase  the  commodity  from  a 
Canadian  factory.  They  may  have  to  expend 
a  larger  amount  in  the  latter  case,  too,  especial- 
ly if  some  of  the  raw  materials  are  brought  in 
from  the  United  States  and  subjected  to  a  duty. 

A  large  number  of  other  factors,  which  may 
be  grouped  as  accidental  or  miscellaneous,  de- 
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termine  the  location  of  factories.  Why  has  this 
Little  Blue  Book  been  made  in  a  small  town  of 
Kansas?  The  answer  is  historical  rather  than 
purely  economic.  Why  is  Detroit  the  center  of 
the  automobile  industry?  There  are  other 
cities  where  labor,  raw  materials,  and  accessi- 
bility to  markets  are  equally  good.  It  just 
happened  that  a  few  of  the  pioneer  manufac- 
turers started  to  make  motor  cars  there.  In- 
dianapolis lost  an  important  factory  to  Toledo 
because  the  bankers  in  the  Indiana  city  were 
loath  to  extend  sufficient  credit. 

An  industry  is  occasionally  attracted  to  a 
place  by  promises  of  freedom  from  taxes  or 
even  from  rent  during  a  certain  term  of  years. 
If  the  necessary  factors  are  not  present,  such 
concessions  are  not  of  permanent  value.  No 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Boosters'  Club  can 
keep  a  factory  in  a  city  unless  labor  conditions, 
the  supply  of  raw  materials,  adequate  and  eco- 
nomical facilities  for  transportation,  and  a 
supply  of  capital  are  available.  If  we  say  that 
Los  Angeles  is  the  center  of  the  moving  picture 
industry,  Paterson  leads  in  the  manufacture  of 
silks,  Troy  is  the  city  of  most  importance  for 
the  manufacture  of  collars,  and  Gloversville  is. 
the  center  of  glove-making  in  America  because 
of  chance  happenings,  we  must  add  that  each, 
of  these  places  offers  the  conditions  under 
which  the  industries  concerned  can  flourish. 
Perhaps  collars  could  be  made  as  well  at  Sche- 
nectady as  at  Troy,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
a  removal  from  the  latter  city. 

Many  of  the  older  industries  are  firmly  estab- 
lished in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  were 
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first  settled.  It  is  frequently  difficult  for  one 
concern  to  break  away  from  the  others  and 
establish  a  factory  in  a  distant  city.  Wherever 
factories  of  a  certain  sort  are  concentrated, 
there  is  sure  to  be  an  open  market  for  the  raw- 
goods  they  require.  Often  buyers  as  well  as 
sellers  flock  to  this  point.  It  seemed  for  a 
time  that  a  large  part  of  the  moving  picture 
production  of  the  United  States  would  neces- 
sarily stay  in  and  around  New  York,  because 
of  the  concentration  of  theaters  and  actors 
there.  The  photoplay  has  developed  at  such  a 
rate,  though,  that  there  is  no  longer  much  de- 
pendence on  stage  players.  The  actor  who  is 
starred  by  a  moving  picture  company  receives 
so  large  a  salary  that  he  need  not  supplement 
it  by  employment  in  the  "legitimate"  theater. 
Even  if  he  likes  New  York  better  than  Holly- 
wood, he  is  responsive  to  a  greatly  increased 
income.  It  seems  now  that  there  will  be  very 
little  production  of  films  in  the  New  York  dis- 
trict, even  though  the  general  offices  of  the 
motion  picture  companies  remain  there.  In 
some  European  countries,  where  the  salaries 
earned  by  featured  players  is  lower,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  studios  near  the  large  theaters. 
A  publishing  house  with  its  principal  office  in 
a  central  state  of  our  country  maintains  im- 
portant branches  in  New  York  and  in  Holly- 
wood. The  first  is  near  many  writers  and  it 
is  also  close  to  printers  and  bookbinders.  The 
second  keeps  in  touch  with  moving  picture  pro- 
duction, since  photoplay  rights  offer  a  large 
source  of  income  to  the  publisher  as  well  as  to 
the  writer  of  popular  fiction.     Some  of  our 
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great  corporations  have  many  branches  which 
are  distributing  stations.  Others  maintain  fac- 
tories at  various  points,  on  account  of  trans- 
portation costs  and  customs  duties  or  in  order 
to  avail  themselves  of  special  labor,  fuel,  and 
raw-material  conditions. 

The  inequalities  brought  about  by  differ- 
ences in  soil  and  climate  are  largely  evened  up 
by  commerce.  Favorable  situation  becomes  im- 
portant in  another  way  with  regard  to  the 
world  market.  Location  on  the  sea  or  some 
body  of  navigable  water  insures  the  cheap 
transportation  of  distant  goods,  especially  if  a 
good  harbor  and  a  prosperous  hinterland  make 
it  worth  while. 

A  majority  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world 
are  seaports.  Most  of  the  others  are  on  other 
navigable  bodies  of  water.  Of  course  the  rail- 
roads have  largely  taken  up  the  carriage  which 
formerly  went  by  ship  or  boat,  but  transit  upon 
the  free  ocean  remains  cheap.  In  sailing  ves- 
sels, there  is  not  even  a  fuel  charge,  for  which 
reason  they  are  still  to  be  seen  in  our  harbors. 
But  steam  or  internal  combustion,  as  in  the 
Diesel  engine,  makes  for  speed,  and  it  appears 
that  most  commodities  are  best  carried  in  ships 
which  require  the  consumption  of  coal  or  oil. 

In  a  district  which  is  remote  from  navigable 
waters  and  railroads,  the  exchange  of  goods  is 
expensive  and  difficult.  If  very  valuable  com- 
modities are  produced  there,  it  will  pay  to  load 
them  in  horse-drawn  wagons  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  market.  Some  animals  can  be  driven  a 
long  distance  to  the  place  where  they  are  sold 
or  loaded  into  freight  cars.     If  the  roads  are 
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good,  motor  trucks  can  to  a  large  extent  re- 
place the  railroads. 

For  many  purposes,  we  may  now  truly  speak 
of  the  world  market.  The  grain  brokers  of 
Chicago  know  what  is  going  on  in  Winnipeg 
and  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  price  of  a  certain 
quality  of  steel  in  Manchester  bears  some  rela- 
tion to  the  price  in  Pittsburgh.  There  is  a 
world  market  for  cotton,  for  wool,  for  silk,  for 
the  staple  foods.  As  J.  Russell  Smith  says, 
"Such  a  market  exists  for  any  commodity  that 
is  either  produced  or  consumed  over  a  large 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  sufficiently  portable 
and  durable  to  permit  people  in  widely  separat- 
ed regions  to  be  interested  in  the  buying  or 
selling  of  the  same  consignments." 

Among  the  food  staples  on  the  world  market, 
Professor  Smith  names  wheats  corn,  oats,  rice, 
sugar,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter,  potatoes,  ap- 
ples, oranges,  and  bananas.  Clothing  staples 
include  cotton,  wool,  hides,  skins,  cotton  cloth, 
shoes  and  hats.  A  world  market  exists  for 
iron,  steel,  cement,  coal,  ores,  locomotives,  ma- 
chinery, jute,  hemp, -and  a  great  many  other 
articles. 

The  supplying  of  fresh  milk  to  dwellers  in 
cities  is  a  large  business,  but  the  market  is 
definitely  local.  Let  the  milk  be  condensed 
or  made  into  butter  or  cheese  and  its  dur- 
ability increases  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may 
be  shipped  to  a  great  distance.  On  a  farm, 
there  is  usually  a  "money  crop"  as  well  as  a 
"supply  crop."  Some  products  are  sent  away, 
paid  for  in  money,  and  in  effect  exchanged  fog, 
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needed  articles  which  the  farm  itself  does  riot 
furnish.  Direct  barter  sometimes  takes  place. 
The  farmer's  wife  gives  her  surplus  eggs  to 
the  grocer  and  receives  from  him  sugar,  baking 
powder,  eggs,  brooms,  and  other  commodities 
which  have  either  been  produced  locally  or  sent 
in  from  a  remote  city.  The  "supply  crop"  is. 
consumed  on  the  farm  where  it  is  produced.  It 
may  consist  in  part  of  vegetables  which  the 
farmer  and  his  family  eat,  in  part  of  feed  for 
food  animals.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  sold  in- 
directly. The  corn  is  sold  in  the  form  of 
swine,  the  grass  is  turned  to  milk  and  then 
sold. 

Only  if  a  commodity  is  finally  consumed 
where  it  is  grown  or  made  can  the  question  of 
transportation  be  neglected.  In  any  system  of 
carriage,  there  are  three  divisions:  ways,  ve- 
hicles, and  terminals.  For  the  owner  of  an 
automobile,  they  are  represented  by  streets  and 
roads,  the  car  itself,  and  parking  space.  In  the 
case  of  a  railroad,  the  corresponding  parts  are 
rails,  rolling  stock,  and  stations  and  yards.  In 
steamship  transportation,  the  way  is  usually 
free,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay  tolls  for 
the  use  of  a  canal.  We  think  now  of  airways  as 
well  as  of  roads  and  sea  lanes.  So  far,  indeed, 
they  have  been  of  little  commercial  importance. 

Some  of  the  most  difficult  transportation 
problems  in  the  United  States  at  the  moment 
have  been  created  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
automobile.  There  are  millions  of  miles  of 
roadway  in  the  country,  but  most  of  it  is  un- 
suited  for  heavy  traffic.  Some  is  useless  in  bad 
weather,  a  great  deal  is  too  narrow.    The  ideal 
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is  a  broad  road,  with  durable  pavement,  divided 
into  sections  for  slow  and  fast  traffic,  without 
any  sharp  turns  or  steep  grades,  crossing  rail- 
way lines  above  or  below  their  grade.  The 
reason  why  such  roads  are  rare  is  fairly  ob- 
vious.    They  are  extremely  expensive. 

How  is  a  poor  township  or  county  to  get  the 
money  necessary  for  the  construction  of  good 
roads?  The  problem  is  only  in  part  a  local  one, 
though.  The  through  roads  are  of  importance 
to  the  whole  state  and  even  to  the  whole  nation. 
Therefore  the  federal  government  provides 
money  for  the  improvement  of  roads  which 
would  otherwise  remain  worthless  for  automo- 
bile traffic.  The  states  which  have  long  been 
settled  and  where  the  population  is  thick  and 
prosperous,  especially  if  the  land  is  fairly  level, 
work  out  important  road  programs  of  their 
own.  In  a  mountainous  district  with  few  in- 
habitants, it  is  proper  that  connecting  routes 
should  be  constructed  or  made  usable  with 
federal    aid. 

A  great  deal  of  the  money  spent  on  roads 
comes  from  license  fees,  which  are  somewhat 
higher  for  heavy  commercial  vehicles.  Perhaps 
the  difference  should  be  still  greater.  A  tax  on 
gasoline  makes  the  owners  of  heavy  cars  and 
those  who  use  them  a  great  deal  pay  more  than 
those  whose  automobiles  are  less  destructive 
of  road  surfaces. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  HISTORY 

In  dealing  with  the  general  problems  of  com- 
mercial geography,  we  have  already  examined 
some  specifically  American  conditions.  For  a 
detailed  study  of  the  industries  of  the  United 
States,  a  great  deal  of  statistical  material  is 
necessary.  It  seems  best  to  use  most  of  the 
space  of  this  little  book  for  fundamental  con- 
siderations. Among  the  most  useful  collections 
of  statistics  for  the  student  are  the  yearbooks 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  census  reports,  the  annual  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  various  annuals  of 
a  more  or  less  encyclopedic  nature  issued  by 
private  publishing  firms.  Maps,  too,  are  useful, 
and  the  foreign  atlases  are  in  general  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  American  manufacture,  al- 
though they  do  not  always  contain  detailed 
maps  of  the  United  States. 

The  area  of  this  country  is  over  thirty-three 
times  that  of  Great  Britain.  Geographically 
speaking,  the  United  States  includes  some  very 
diverse  regions.  The  climate  of  the  Atlantic 
coastal  plains  is  by  no  means  the  same  in  south- 
ern Florida  that  it  is  in  Maine.  Along  the 
Appalachian  belt,  the  average  winter  tempera- 
ture varies  from  moderately  cool  weather  in 
North  Carolina  to  severe  cold  in  the  mountains 
of  northern  New  York  and  of  the  New  England 
states.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  summers  are  generally  hot,  but 
there  may  be  frosts  in  winter.    Farther  norttu 
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some  of  the  central  states  show  great  ex- 
tremes in  temperature.  There  are  parts  of 
Minnesota  where  there  may  be  differences  CZ 
140  or  150  degrees  Fahrenheit  between  the  hot- 
test day  of  summer  and  the  coldest  day  of  win- 
ter. Most  of  Florida  is  below  30  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  all  of  the  State  of  California  is 
above  it;  yet  there  are  more  frosts  in  Florida 
than  in  the  plains  of  California.  The  western 
states  in  general  show  great  contrasts  in  cli- 
mate. The  lowlands  near  the  Pacific,  though, 
have  a  mild  temperature  in  all  seasons,  and 
frosts  are  extremely  rare  in  the  southern  por- 
tion. In  the  Cordilleran  region,  including  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  temperature  varies  ac- 
cording to  latitude  and  height  above  sea  level. 
"Water  tends  to  stabilize  temperature,  and  the 
dry  regions  are  subject  to  sudden  changes.  A 
hot  day  may  be  followed  by  a  cool  or  even  cold 
night. 

The  United  States,  if  we  except  certain  ter- 
ritories and  colonies,  is  entirely  located  in 
North  America.  The  fortieth  degree  of  north 
latitude  runs  close  to  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh, cuts  between  Omaha  and  Kansas  City, 
runs  a  little  north  of  Denver  and  somewhat 
south  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  then  through  the 
northern  part  of  California.  Of  the  two  con- 
tinents in  the  New  World,  North  America  is 
better  provided  with  resources  of  all  sorts  than 
South  America.  Whereas  the  southern  conti- 
nent is  opposite  Africa,  che  northern  one  is 
closer  to  Europe.  It  may  be  noticed  that  South 
America  lies  generally  east  as  well  as  south  of 
North  America. 
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Among  the  important  neighbors  of  the  United 
States,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  is  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  deserves  special  notice. 
The  most  thickly-populated  parts  of  Canada  are 
for  most  purposes  to  be  considered  simply  as 
an  extension  of  the  United  States.  In  the  early 
days  of  our  country,  many  statesmen  believed 
that  Canada  would  inevitably  join  the  United 
States.  The  attempts  made  to  annex  it  during 
the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812  ended  in 
utter  failure.  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
will  soon  be  any  sort  of  political  union  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  or  so  much  as 
a  tariff  union. 

A  great  deal  of  Canada  is  perpetually  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  ice,  and  is  unsuitable  for 
the  support  of  a  cUnse  population.  There  are, 
however,  many  mild  and  fertile  regions.  In 
general*  of  course,  the  average  temperature  of 
Canada  is  lower  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  no  region  in  Canada  where  sub- 
tropical fruits  may  be  grown  profitably.  The 
resources  of  Canada  are  far  less  valuable  than 
those  of  the  United  States. 

Newfoundland  and  Greenland,  the  other 
political  divisions  north  of  the  United  States 
which  belong  to  foreign  countries,  are  of 
minor  importance.  Alaska,  which  belongs  to 
our  country,  depends  chiefly  upon  mining,  fish- 
ing, and  sealing.  Agriculture  is  limited  by 
the  shortness  of  the  summers,  out  it  is  de- 
veloping to  a  certain  extent. 

Immediately  south  of  the  United  States  is  rne 
republic  of  Mexico,  which  is  still,  all  things 
considered,   at   a   low   level   of    industrial   de« 
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velopment  as  compared  with  Canada  or  our 
own  country.  The  area  of  Mexico  is  only  about 
a  quarter  that  of  the  United  States.  A  great 
deal  of  mineral  wealth  exists,  and  it  has  been 
foreign  capital,  chiefly,  which  has  developed 
it.  Manufactured  goods  are  largely  brought  in 
from  the  United  States  or  Europe.  The  great 
masses  of  the  people  have  very  simple  wants, 
though.  The  clothing  of  a  man  or  woman  may 
amount  in  value  to  only  three  or  four  dollars. 
There  are  many  Americans  who  would  like  to 
have  Mexico  annexed  to  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  change  standards  of  living  and  in 
various  ways  to  extend  the  possible  profits  of 
businessmen.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  fu- 
ture course  of  events,  but  American  expansion, 
if  it  occurs  at  all  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, will  be  to  the  south  rather  than  to  the 
north.  Probably  American  political  influence 
will  be  exerted  in  Mexico  without  any  formal 
annexation.  There  are  already  protectorates 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

The  chief  products  of  the  Central  American 
republics  are  sugar,  rubber,  coffee,  and  tropical 
fruits.  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
this  region  is  in  part  due  to  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  probability  that  a  new  isthmian  canal 
will  soon  be  required.  Cuba,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  West  Indian  islands,  sends  a 
large  amount  of  sugar  and  tobacco  to  the 
United  States.  Jamaica,  which  is  a  British 
possession,  exports  bananas  and  ginger  chiefly 
to  American  ports.  From  Trinidad  comes  bitu- 
men, used  in  paving.  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  colonies  of  the  United  States. 
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Prom  Porto  Rico  come  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  various  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  scope  of  this  work  does  not  permit  a 
consideration  of  the  commercial  geography  of 
the  other  continents.  England  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of 
tr'ade  than  Central  America,  of  course,  and  a 
great  commerce  is  carried  on  across  the  North 
Atlantic  with  European  countries.  We  live  in 
the  time  of  world  markets,  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  primarily  concerned  with  a  single  coun- 
try must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  all  sorts  of  international  forces  at  work. 
The  price  of  wheat  which  is  sold  to  a  local 
miller  is  not  independent  of  the  quotations  of 
the  great  exchanges. 

That  a  continent  of  Africa  exists  is  in  many 
ways  important  to  us.  Yet  it  is  still  more 
significant  that  we  live  on  another  continent. 
Commercially  and  otherwise,  our  own  climate, 
soil,  and  location  mean  a  great  deal.  Migra- 
tion is  undertaken,  in  most  cases,  only  after  a 
great  deal  of  thought.  There  are  wanderers, 
people  who  are  always  anxious  to  be  some- 
where else,  but  the  great  majority  of  people 
consider  it  a  hardship  to  change  their  resi- 
dences from  one  city  or  land  to  another.  At 
present,  indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  there 
would  be  considerable  migration  from  eastern 
and  southern  Europe  into  the  United  States  if 
our  laws  did  not  hinder  it.  The  desire  to  at- 
tain a  higher  standard  of  living  may  make  peo- 
ple tear,  themselves  loose  from  the  old  soil. 
Seligman,  writing  before  the  restrictive  legis- 
lation  was   enacted,   declares:      "In   the   oldwr 
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civilizations  these  wholesale  immigrations  even 
of  individuals  have  long  since  ceased.  In 
countries  like  the  United  States,  however,  the 
movement  is  still  in  progress  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  probably  for  the  last  time  in  human 
history.  Although  the  immigration  has  in- 
creased largely,  it  has  not  grown  appreciably 
faster  than  the  native  population.  The  foreign 
born  constituted  13.2  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  1860;  and  while  the  proportion  rose 
slightly  in  the  succeeding  decade,  in  1900  it 
was  again  13.7  and   in  1910  14.5   per  cent." 

Some  Americans  settle  in  Canada,  a  few  be- 
come residents  of  European  countries  or  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Most  stay  where  they  have 
been  born.  Not  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
equally  healthful,  and  opportunities  may  be 
offered  in  one  city  which  are  not  to  be  had 
elsewhere.  Considerable  variety  of  atmospheric 
conditions  and  other  environmental  factors,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  are  to  be  found  with- 
out crossing  American  boundaries. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  cold 
and  hot  weather  last  for  approximately  equal 
lengths  of  time.  Differences  in  climate  are 
due  to  latitude,  altitude,  the  distance  to  the 
sea  and  other  large  bodies  of  water,  and  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  regions 
of  greatest  annual  rainfall  are  along  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  parts  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains,  especially  around  North 
Carolina,  and  along  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  In  the  Cordilleran  high- 
land and  the  adjoining  plains,  there  are  some 
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desert  areas,  with  less  than  ten  inches  of  rain- 
fall annually. 

Westerly  winds  from  the  North  Pacific  bring- 
moisture  to  the  coastal  plain.  Having  deposited 
their  water  content,  they  have  a  drying  effect 
east  of  the  Rockies.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  receives  most  of  ts  moisture 
from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
interior  is  usually  drier  than  the  region  along 
the  coast. 

The  importance  of  foreign  "industrial  devel- 
opment as  it  affects  the  history  of  the  United 
States  becomes  evident  when  we  stop  to  con- 
sider why  America  was  colonized  froifc  Europe 
rather  than  from  Asia.  If  the  Pacific  region 
had  been  first  settled,  the  commercial  geo- 
graphy of  the  United  States  would  be  a  far 
differ  3nt  thing  than  it  is.  The  Europeans  were 
goin^  to  China  and  the  Indies  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  not  the  people  of  the  Far  East  to 
Europe. 

My  "Outline  of  American  History"  in  this 
series  deals  in  part  with  economic  develop- 
ment, and  I  cannot  repeat  here  the  account 
given  there.  A  few  historical  matters  must  be 
considered,  though.  The  Europeans  who  first 
came  to  America  were  seeking  an  easy  route 
to  the  Indies,  and  the  search  for  a  northwest 
passage  was  the  motive  for  much  exploration. 
Later,  when  the  size  of  the  newly  discovered 
continents  was  realized,  attempts  were  made 
to  exploit  their  resources  in  various  ways.  De- 
sired above  all  were  gold  and  silver  mines. 
Then  it  was  realized  that  valuable  furs  were 
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available.  The  English-speaking  settlers  came 
to  understand  that  tobacco  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  might  bring  them  wealth.  The 
aborigines — "Indians,"  as  they  were  mistakenly 
called — were  for  the  most  part  contented  with 
very  simple  economic  arrangements.  They 
were  very  few  in  number:  only  about  150,000 
Indians  lived  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in 
the  territory  which  now  supports  some  70,- 
000,000  white  people,  making  far  greater  de- 
mands on  life.  It  is  plain  that  climate  and  soil 
are  not  the  only  factors  which  determine  com- 
mercial development,  that  geographical  en- 
vironment is  influenced  by  the  human  race, 
just  as  it  influences  it.  But  why  were  the 
Europeans  who  came  to  America  better  fitted 
to  deal  with  the  resources  of  the  country  than 
the  Indians?  We  have  noticed  that  the  avail- 
ability of  plants  which  could  be  cultivated  and 
am'mals  which  could  be  domesticated  serve  to 
explain  the  rise  of  civilization  in  Eurasia,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers.  No  doubt  the  expla- 
nation is  too  simple,  and  other  causes  were 
actually  at  work  along  with  these. 

At  any  rate,  the  Indians  were  satisfied  with 
little.  The  newcomers  wanted  a  great  deal. 
In  the  words  of  Katharine  Coman:  "The  occu- 
pation of  this  continent  by  Europeans  meant 
the  immediate  substitution  of  civilization  for 
barbarism  and  the  rapid  utilization  of  hitherto 
unexploited  resources.  The  energy,  the  initiative, 
and  the  industry  of  civilized  races  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  virgin  continent.  This 
combination  of  industrial  efficiency  with  nat- 
ural resources  of  extraordinary  extent  and  va- 
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riety  has  resulted  in  economic  achievements 
unparalleled  in  the  world's  history." 

It  is  important,  too,  that  the  English  gained 
control  of  the  region  which  is  now  the  United 
States.  The  Spanish  or  the  French,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  developed  it  less  rap- 
idly. When  the  English  government,  in  order 
to  promote  the  fur  trade  and  also  for  the  sake 
of  peaceful  relations  with  the  Indians,  insisted 
that  settlers  should  remain  east  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains,  the  colonists  became  very 
angry.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
fought  for  independence.  Attempts  are  some- 
times made  to  show  how  the  English,  tbe 
Scotch-Irish,  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  members  of  other  nationalities  who 
came  to  America  have  all  contributed  particu- 
lar traits  to  the  American  character.  We  need 
not  consider  the  matter  in  detail:  it  is  all 
complicated  and  uncertain,  for  exact  analysis 
frequently  overturns  popular  ideas  about  racial 
characteristics.  It  may  be  suggested,  though, 
that  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  have  nc 
doubt  been  influenced  by  living  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  land  which  has  been  reclaimed  from 
the  sea,  and  that  the  traits  acquired  in  Holland 
did  not  suddenly  disappear  when  the  Dutch 
■came  to  America.  This  is  but  to  isolate  a  sin- 
gle factor  out  of  a  great  many,  most  of  which 
geographers  and  other  scientists  have  not  yet 
studied.  -"^ 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  how  matters  de- 
veloped differently  in  Latin  America.  I  quote 
from  Professor  William  R.  Sheperd's  book 
about    the    southern    republics    of    the    New 
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World:  "On  the  severa/  6ases  of  the  native 
characteristics,  the  policy  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment, the  conduct  of  the  individual  colon- 
ists, and  the  conditions  in  general  arising  out 
of  the  contact  of  Europeans,  Indians,  and  Afri- 
cans, the  Spaniards  erected  their  social  organi- 
zation in  America.  Intermarriage  of  the  races 
was  early  established.  The  pioneers  had  come 
without  their  womankind.  Almost  everywhere 
the  Spanish  settlers  were  far  less  numerous 
than  the  natives.  Considerations  of  tempera- 
ment and  climate  also  had  their  effect.  The 
Indians,  accordingly,  blended  with  the  Indians, 
and  to  a  small  extent  with  the  negroes,  to  form 
a  new  society.'*'  The  Portugese,  too,  intermar- 
ried with  these  two  races.  Here  is  another 
reason  why  South  America  was  slow  to  de- 
velop: "Because  of  the  cooler  and  more  health- 
ful climate,  and  as  a  measure  of  security  against 
attacks  from  European  enemies,  [the  Span- 
iards] erected  most  of  their  towns  and  villages 
on  sites  thousand  of  miles  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  well-nigh  inaccessible  from  The 
coast.** 

Sheperd's  Latin  America  is  a  small  book 
which  well  repays  reading  by  the  student  of 
the  industrial  history  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  apt  to  assume  that  historical  events  merely 
happened,  without  any  particular  reason.  It  is 
advantageous,  therefore,  to  see  how  causes  and 
effects  worked  out  in  the  other  American  con- 
tinent and  in  the  Spanish-speaking  portion  of 
North  America.  The  English  colonies  along 
the  Atlantic  did  not  have  precisely  the  same 
development.    In  Virginia,  for  instance,  it  was 
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profitable  to  work  large  plantations,  and  land 
was  very  cheap.  In  Massachusetts,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  farms  were  small.  Most  of 
the  province  of  New  York  was  held  by  a  feudal 
form  of  land  tenure,  and  some  of  the  great 
estates  lasted  for  long  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  the  areas  where  the 
farms  are  large  are  usually  those  where  it  pays 
to  practice  agriculture  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Since  the  large  estate  is  not  profitable  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  it  is  now  rare. 

Attempts  were  made  to  persuade  or  force  the 
Indians  to  work  for  the  white  settlers,  but  with 
little  success.  The  planters  of  Virginia  im- 
ported indentured  servants  from  England. 
Criminals,  especially  political  offenders,  were 
brought  over  in  large  numbers.  In  New  Eng- 
land, since  the  farms  were  small,  the  demand 
for  laborers  was  less  pressing.  Comparatively 
few  white  servants  and  black  slaves  were 
brought  there.  In  New  York,  which  had  large 
farms,  the  negroes  made  up  a  seventh  of  the 
population  in  1721.  There  were  at  that  time 
more  slaves  than  free  men  in  South  Carolina. 

The  frontier  is  usually  the  home  of  democ- 
racy, because  pioneer  conditions  tend  to  bring 
about  economic  equality.  When  negro  slaves 
were  brought  into  the  South  in  large  numbers, 
the  plantations  were  no  longer  at  the  edge  of 
civilization.  Men  were  crossing  the  mountains 
and  wresting  new  lands  from  the  Indians. 

When  the  fertile  fields  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  were  reached,  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  was  assured.     Meanwhile  indus- 
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try  was  developing  in  the  central  and  northern 
states  along  the  Atlantic.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country  has  come  to  light  gradually,  and 
petroleum  fields  are  discovered  almost  daily  in 
places  where  the  presence  of  oil  was  unsus- 
pected. Despite  the  activity  of  geologists,  there 
are  still  many  mineral  deposits  which  remain 
unknown. 

American  individualism  has  looked  uneasily 
upon  the  growth  of  corporations,  and  many  of 
us  can  remember  how  Roosevelt  added  to  his 
popularity  by  attacking  the  great  trusts.  Yet 
there  are  now  about  a  dozen  billion-dollar  com- 
panies in  the  United  States.  Stuart  Chase  lists 
ten,  and  says  that  "the  foundation  on  which 
the  billion-dollar  corporations  are  reared  is  the 
demand  for  speed — transportation,  communica- 
tion, and  their  auxiliaries  of  steel  and  oil."  Of 
these  companies,  five  are  railroads.  Two  manu- 
facture automobiles.  One  controls  a  great 
part  of  our  telephone  system.  One  makes  steel, 
and  one  deals  in  oil.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey  is  said  to  have  assets  of 
$1,369,000,000.  It  is  part  of  a  system  which 
probably  is  wealthier  than  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  with  assets  of  close  to  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars,  which  stands  at  the 
top  of  Chase's  list. 

There  was  recently  a  great  outcry  in  a  large 
American  city  when  the  two  companies  which 
had  been  supplying  electricity  and  heat  com- 
bined. It  may  be  that  rates  will  go  up  as  a 
result,  for  public  service  commissions  do  not 
function  perfectly.     Yet  it  should  be  obvious 
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that  it  is  better  to  have  gas,  electricity,  and 
telephone  service  furnished  by  single  companies. 
It  is  cheaper  to  lay  one  line  or  main  and  to 
keep  it  in  order  than  it  is  to  lay  and  maintain 
two  or  three.  It  is  far  more  convenient  to  have 
telephones  all  connected  to  the  same  system. 
When  there  are  competing  telephone  services, 
it  is  necessary  to  subscribe  to  both  or  all  in 
order  to  be  within  reach  of  all  the  stations.  The 
problem  of  regulation  is  a  difficult  one,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  a  government  which  cannot 
handle  it  is  able  to  operate  the  utilities  itself. 
The  consolidation  of  railroads  eliminates 
much  economic  waste,  too.  A  single  roadbed 
and  system  of  tracks  and  terminals  may  often 
serve  as  well  as  a  number  of  parallel  ones. 
Therefore  lower  rates  are  possible  when  com- 
peting lines  are  brought  together,  although  it 
does  not  always  happen  that  the  carrying 
charges  are  brought  down.  We  must  recognize 
frankly  that  competition  is  not  the  panacea  in 
such  a  case  as  this.  Laisser  faire  in  general 
appears  to  be  a  less  valuable  principle  than  it 
was  when  the  organization  of  industry  was 
simpler. 
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"Nearly  all  the  vegetable  products  needed  by 
man  can  be  raised  on  our  own  soil,"  says 
Brigham.  "No  European  country  has  so  large  a 
range."  Not  only  are  proper  soil  and  climate 
available,  but  seeds  and  cuttings  are  brought 
from  remote  regions.  Irrigation  and  scientific 
farming  have  increased  yields  and  made  it  pos- 
sible to  cultivate  plants  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  grown  at  a  profit.  The  desirable  free 
lands  have  been  taken  up,  our  population  is 
increasing,  and  the  need  for  intensive  farming 
is  constantly  growing  greater. 

The  idea  of  self-sufficiency  depends  in  part 
upon  narrow  chauvinism  and  military  consider- 
ations. When  we  find  the  anarchist-communist 
Kropotkin  speaking  in  favor  of  it,  it  seems 
that  he  is  trying  to  protect  the  revolutionary 
population  of  a  district  against  the  capitalistic 
forces  outside.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he 
shows  how  the  departments  of  Seine  and  Seine- 
et-Oise  (Paris  and  the  surrounding  territory) 
can  be  independent  of  the  rest  of  France  and 
Europe.  Yet  it  is  true  that  some  commodities 
which  are  brought  from  remote  points  can  be 
just  as  well  produced  in  many  countries.  The 
diversification  of  industry  (including  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  farming)  is,  within  certain  limits, 
of  distinct  value. 

As  I  wTrite,  Thomas  Edison  is  working  with 
a  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  auto- 
mobile business  on  the  problem  of  growing  rub- 
ber within   the   United   States.     Natural   com- 
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petition  seems  to  require  the  American  control 
of  rubber  plantations,  either  on  the  North 
American  continent  or  elsewhere.  It  is  certain- 
ly more -profitable,  at  present,  to  bring  the  raw 
material  from  tropical  countries.  At  some 
future  time,  it  will  perhaps  be  practicable  to 
grow  rubber  trees  in  this  country.  Competition, 
whether  between  individuals  or  between  coun- 
tries or  racial  groups,  does  bring  about  a  better 
use  of  the  environment  in  many  cases.  Still, 
as  we  have  noticed  with  special  regard  to 
public  utilities,  it  has  its  limitations. 

The  man  who  speculates  about  hypothetical 
history  may  wonder  if  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  would  have  developed  differently 
in  respect  to  its  industries  if  the  Civil  War 
had  split  it  up  into  two  countries.  Probably 
there  woulc*  have  been  no  great  difference,  al- 
thought  the  tariff  laws  of  the  Confederacy 
would  surely  have  brought  about  something 
like  free  trade  for  the  South.  The  industrial 
development  of  the  region  would  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  its  independence.  It  is  possible  that 
it  would  have  been  retarded  had  the  Confed- 
eracy won  the  war,  for  most  of  the  capital  was 
brought  in  from  the  North.  Perhaps,  though, 
European  entrepreneurs  would  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  establishment  of  factories 
in  the  South  if  a  new  republic  had  been  perma- 
nently established. 

However,  what  is  must  concern  us  more  than 
what  might  have  been.  The  crop  range  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  noticed,  is  a  wide  one. 
Agriculture  is  still  of  very  great  importance, 
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although  it  has  not  grown  so  much  propor- 
tionately as  manufacturing  and  mining.  The 
cereals  are  usually  considered  first  in  studies 
of  the  farm  crops.  They  are  grasses  yielding 
grain  which  is  used  for  food. 

Wheat  requires  a  soil  which  is  moderately 
clayey,  but  which  drains  well.  Rain  is  neces- 
sary in  the  germinating  season.  It  matures 
best  in  moderately  sunny  and  dry  weather.  For 
winter  wheat,  snow  is  advantageous.  The  lack 
of  snow  is  harmful  because  it  exposes  the  roots 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The  Amer- 
ican states  which  produced  more  than  ten  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  each  in  1925  include 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Colorado,  Washington,  and  Oregon.  They  are 
pretty  well  scattered  over  the  country,  except 
that  the  South  is  not  well  represented. 

Wheat  requires  warmer  summers  than  rye, 
barley,  or  oats,  but  can  do  with  less  heat  than 
is  necessary  ior  the  growing  of  corn.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  the  cool  highlands  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  and  its  area  in  North  America  ex- 
tends far  into  Canada.  Europe  produces  far 
more  wheat  than  the  United  States,  and  this 
cereal  is  grown  in  a  number  of  other  temperate 
countries.  It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be,  and 
in  fact  there  is,  an  important  world  market  for 
the  crop.  Because  the  United  States  does  not 
control  the  production  of  wheat,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  fields  of  Europe,  north- 
ern Africa,  Australia,  and  Argentina,  the  specu- 
lator in  wheat  is  confronted  always  with  a  very 
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complex  problem.  The  price  of  wheat  is  re- 
flected in  the  security  markets  and  in  business 
expectations  in  general.  It  is  more  important 
for  the  economic  outlook  of  the  country  than 
the  price  of  cotton  or  corn  or  any  other  single 
commodity. 

Rochester,  New  York,  was  formerly  the  cen- 
ter of  the  milling  business  in  the  United  States. 
Minneapolis,  which  is  located  in  a  great  wheat 
region,  now  makes  more  flour  than  any  other 
city.  The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  provide  power 
and  there  are  abundant  railroad  lines  to  carry 
away  the  finished  product  as  well  as  to  bring 
in  the  wheat  from  the  farms. 

Although  more  bushels  of  corn  and  oats  are 
produced  in  the  United  States  than  of  wheat, 
they  play  a  smaller  part  in  commerce.  To  a 
large  extent,  they  are  used  to  feed  animals  on 
the  farms  where  they  are  cultivated,  or  else 
they  are  sold  locally.  Wheat  is  distinctly  a 
money  crop. 

Corn,  also  known  as  Indian  corn  or  maize,  is 
of  American  origin.  More  of  the  crop  is  grown 
in  the  United  States  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  North  America,  it  is  cultivated 
over  a  wide  territory  which  includes  part  of 
Canada  and  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 
The  corn  belt,  the  district  where  this  cereal  is 
most  widely  produced,  lies  in  general  south  of 
Lake  Michigan.  It  extends  from  Ohio  to  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  Several  times  as 
much  corn  is  grown  in  the  United  States  as 
wheat.  The  total  value,  too,  is  greater.  But  the 
farmer  thinks  of  the  corn  crop  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents  indirectly,  for  the  most  part. 
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He  feeds  the  grain  to  hogs  and  cattle.  Some  of 
it  is  made  into  meal  and  breakfast-foods,  some 
of  it  is  boiled  and  eaten  by  human  beings,  but 
the  greater  part  comes  to  the  dinner  table  only- 
after  it  has  been  turned  to  meat. 

Corn  cannot  endure  frost.  Moisture,  heat, 
and  sunlight  are  essential  during  the  growing 
period.  The  yield  per  acre  falls  off  in  Minne- 
sota and  Canada.  The  central  prairies  of  the 
United  States  have  just  the  proper  climate  for 
maize.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Pennsylvania 
are  some  of  the  states  which  produce  a  great 
deal  of  corn. 

The  oats  grown  in  the  United  States  are 
worth  well  over  half  a  million  dollars  annually, 
but  there  is  no  great  commerce  in  this  commo- 
dity. The  same  states  which  produce  corn  are 
important  for  the  growing  of  oats,  with  Iowa 
and  Illinois  in  the  lead.  Minnesota,  too,  culti- 
vates a  large  amount  of  oats.  This  cereal  can 
endure  rather  cool  and  moist  weather. 

Rice  is  of  less  significance  in  the  United 
States  than  it  is  in  some  other  countries.  It  is 
the  chief  food  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people, 
chiefly  in  Asia.  Rice  requires  warm  weather, 
and  it  is  usually  grown  on  flat  ground  which 
is  well  provided,  even  covered  for  a  few  inches, 
with  water.  There  is  a  variety  of  rice  which 
does  not  need  to  be  flooded,  but  it  is  less  widely 
cultivated  than  the  other  sorts.  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and  California  are  the  leading 
rice  states  in  our  country.  Here  it  is  possible 
to  flood  the  crop  for  the  growing  and  to  drain 
,tJ>  e  water  off  for  the  harvesting. 
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Fruits  and  vegetables  represent  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  percent  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Of  these,  the  potato 
is  the  most  important,  with  a  yearly  value  of 
$370,000,000.  This  is  the  average  for  1923  and 
1924.  The  figure  varies,  of  course,  from  year 
to  year.  Apples,  sweet  potatoes,  peaches, 
grapes,  oranges,  beans,  peanuts,  and  true  nuts 
stand  high  on  the  list.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  value 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  consumed 
by  the  growers  and  their  families,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  great. 

The  chief  sources  of  sugar  at  the  present 
time  are  the  sugar  cane  and  beet,  with  maple 
trees  and  sorghum  supplying  onlr/  small 
amounts.  Most  of  the  sugar  cane  grown  in 
the  United  States  comes  from  Louisiana  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  from  the  neighboring  states 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  sugar  beet  is 
cultivated  in  Colorado,  California,  Utah,  Ne- 
braska, Michigan,  and  several  other  states. 
Some  sugar  made  from  beets  is  imported  from 
Europe,  and  a  great  deal  of  cane  sugar  is 
brought  in  from  Cuba,  Hawaii,  and  other  sub- 
tropical and  tropical  countries.  The  sugar  re- 
fineries of  the  United  States  are  mostly  located 
in  the  North. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  agricultural  crops  which 
are  not  grown  in  the  United  States,  although 
experiments  with  tea  have  been  made  in  Texas 
and  South  Carolina.  India,  China,  Ceylon,  and 
Japan  are  leading  producers  of  tea,  and  Brazil 
is  the  most  important  country  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee.     The  United  States  takes  just 
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about  one-half  of  the  coffee  crop  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  statistics  for  1923  and  1924. 
Tea  is  more  important  in  Great  Britain. 

Since  neither  tea  nor  coffee  is  grown  in  either 
land  to  any  appreciable  extent,  it  appears  that 
the  preference  for  coffee  in  this  country,  as 
compared  with  the  English  liking  for  tea,  must 
arise  out  of  some  difference  in  national  physiol- 
ogy or  psychology.  But  just  what  this  is  has 
never  been  made  clear,  although  humorists  and 
others  have  advanced  explanations. 

Tobacco  is  ot  American  origin.  It  grows  both 
in  the  torrid  and  the  temperate  zone.  A  rich 
soil  with  much  potash  and  lime,  with  good 
drairage,  is  necessary  for  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  tobacco.  The  leading  tobacco-produc- 
ing states  are  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Georgia,  Connecticut,  and  Wisconsin. 

Hay  and  other  forage  crops  represent  a  large 
valre  in  dollars,  but  there  is  little  long-distance 
commerce  in  them.  Tame  hay  is  important  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  many  other 
states.  Hay,  corn,  and  oats,  because  they  are 
used  mostly  for  the  feeding  of  farm  animals, 
appear  to  be  of  little  economic  significance.  In 
the  same  way,  the  company  which  makes  all 
the  parts  of  the  automobile  or  the  radio  set, 
then  assembling  it,  seems  to  produce  goods  of 
less  value  than  a  number  of  separate  concerns 
doing  the  same  work.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
values  of,  let  us  say,  the  tires,  the  batteries, 
the  motors,  the  gears,  the  bearings,  and  the 
axles  are  reported  as  well  as  those  of  the  com- 
plete cars.     And  if  hay  were  more  generally 
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baled  and  shipped  to  distant  points  it  would 
be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  handbooks  of 
commercial  georgraphy.  The  less  handling  and 
shipping  a  commodity  must  undergo,  the  better, 
other  things  being  equal. 

Cotton  was  known  in  Eurasia  long  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  The  sea-island  variety, 
a  fine,  silky  cotton  of  long  staples,  seems  to  be 
a  native  of  the  New  World.  Other  sorts  prob- 
ably grew  wild  in  Egypt  and  India.  Cotton 
requires  a  subtropical  climate,  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  moisture  during  germination  and 
growth,  and  a  great  deal  of  sunshine  during 
maturity  and  ripening.  It  is  planted  annually, 
and  it  must  be  free  from  frost  f^>x  six  months. 
A  great  deal  of  cheap  labor  is  required  f^r  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  especially  during  the  pick- 
ing season.  The  cutworm  and  the  boll  weevil 
are  two  of  the  pests  most  dreaded  by  the  cotton 
planter. 

Eli  Whitney's  saw  gin  for  removing  seeds 
from  the  cotton  boll,  patented  in  1793,  made  the 
growth  of  cotton  the  leading  industry  of  the 
South.  Only  630  bales  of  cotton  were  sent  to 
England  in  1792.  More  than  300,000  bales  were 
exported  in  1820.  Well  over  eight  million  bales 
were  exported  in  1924.  The  full  production  was 
over  thirteen  million  bales,  and  there  have  been 
higher  yields  before  and  since. 

Cotton  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
fibers.  The  by-products,  too,  are  of  consider- 
able value.  Cottonseed  oil  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  more  expensive  oil  made  from 
olives.    The  hulls  and  meal  serve  to  feed  caV 
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tie.  The  cotton  lint,  which  at  one  time  was 
sent  almost  entirely  to  the  North  or  to  Europe 
to  be  made  into  cloth,  now  finds  a  ready  mar- 
ket in  the  South  as  well.  There  are  more 
cotton  spindles  in  the  South  than  there  are  in 
New  England.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
cloth  is  of  an  inferior  variety. 

Many  of  the  producers  of  cotton  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  crop,  and  low  prices  are 
reflected  in  industrial  depression  throughout 
the  South.  Another  example  of  one-crop  farm- 
ing is  ':o  be  seen  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
where  the  farmers  become  wealthy  when  they 
raise  a  great  deal  of  potatoes  which  they  can 
sell  at  a  good  price  and  then  may  be  poor 
again  if  the  crop  fails  or  the  market  price  is 
low.  Diversification  of  crops  is  more  usual  in 
tile  United  States,  although  one  product  is  often 
relied  upon  to  bring  in  most  money,  and  the 
others  may  be  considered  principally  as  supply 
crojs. 

Flax,  from  the  fiber  of  which  linen  is  made, 
is  grown  in  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of 
the  seed,  from  which  linseed  oil  is  pressed. 
This  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  and 
the  cake  is  fed  to  cattle.  Hemp  is  grown  in 
Kentucky. 

The  animal  industries  of  the  United  States 
are  of  considerable  importance.  The  poultry 
and  egg  business  runs  into  probably  ten  times 
as  much  as  the  fisheries,  but  exact  statistics  are 
not  to  be  had.  We  have  here  to  do  with  local 
trade  much  more  than  with  the  shipment  of 
goods  to  distant  markets.    Many  farmers'  wives 
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raise  chickens  and  geese  for  their  own  use. 
The  duck  farmers  of  Long  Island,  who  adver- 
tise their  product  co-operatively,  have  shown 
that  the  industry  may  be  carried  oc  in  a  dif- 
ferent way. 

The  magnitude  of  the  cattle  business  is  shown 
by  the  growth  of  Chicago,  which  is  primarily 
the  city  of  meat-packing.  The  ranches  are  in 
the  drier  parts  of  the  prairie  states.  Sometimes 
food  for  the  cattle  is  grown  on  thj  same  farms 
where  they  are  raised,  but  this  situat/on  is  not 
universal.  In  the  more  fertile  districts  of  the 
central  states,  swine  and  cattle  which  have  been 
purchased  farther  west  are  fattened  for  the 
market.  Sheep  are  raised  chiefly  in  the  states 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Texas,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  Colorado,  New  Mexic;,  Utah 
and  California  are  some  of  the  states  wirii  large 
numbers.  Ohio  and  Michigan  also  produce 
many  sheep.  On  the  plateaus,  the  sheep  are 
herded  in  immense  flocks.  The  woe',  mutton, 
hides  and  even  the  bones  are  valuable. 

The  raising  of  cattle  for  milk  is  more  or  less 
distinct  from  the  raising  of  beef  animals. 
Dairying  is  likely  to  be  especially  profitable 
in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities.  Butter, 
cheese,  and  ice  cream  are  made  from  a  great 
deal  of  milk.  Some  is  powdered,  evaporated, 
condensed,  malted,  or  otherwise  prepared  for 
distant  shipping  and  long  keeping. 

Huntington  and  Williams  state  seven  rea- 
sons for  the  diversity  of  farming  in  the  United 
States.  First  of  all,  the  racial  qualities,  the 
training,  and  the  energy  of  the  farmers  are  to 
be    considered.      The    Indians,    for    whom    the 
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climate  was  the  same  that  it  is  now  for  the 
white  men,  cultivated  the  land  rudely  or  not  at 
all.  Immigrants  from  various  countries  try  to 
grow  those  crops  which  they  have  produced  in 
their  native  countries,  and  they  often  try  to  use 
the  same  methods.  Secondly,  the  soil  imposes 
definite  limitations.  A  very  small  difference  in 
lime  content  or  in  moisture-holding  capacity 
may  mean  success  or  failure  with  regard  to  a 
certain  crop.  From  the  Yearbook  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  1925,  I  quote:  "As 
a  general  rule,  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  for 
the  growing  of  the  various  crops  has  been  de- 
termined by  accident,  as  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  Bermuda  onion  industry  from  a  two- 
ounce  packet  of  seed  sent  by  a  friend  to  T.  C. 
Nye,  a  ranch  owner  near  Cotulla,  Texas.  The 
seed  was  planted  and  irrigated  from  a  well,  and 
the  small  trial  proved  so  successful  that  Mr. 
Nye  chained  a  larger  quantity  of  seed  the 
follow:i*g  year  and  tried  the  experiment  on  a 
more  extensive  scale.  Out  of  this  small  begin- 
ning grew  the  great  Bermuda  onion  industry 
of  Texas,  Louisiana,  California,  and  other 
Southern  and  Western  states." 

A  third  factor  is  the  relief  of  the  land.  Hilly 
fields  usually  have  only  a  thin  soil  covering. 
They  are  in  other  respects  unfavorable  for  agri- 
culture. Besides,  transportation  is  difficult. 
Roads  cost  a  great  deal  more  through  the 
mountains  or  in  merely  hilly  country  than  they 
do  upon  a  flat  surface.  Fourthly,  the  climate 
of  a  region  may  provide  the  optima  for  certain 
plants  and  animals,  it  may  be  only  moderately 
suitable,  or  it  may  exclude  them  entirely.   Un- 
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less  new  varieties  of  rubber  and  tea  which  do 
not  require  a  tropical  climate  can  be  developed, 
it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  be  raised  on 
a  commercial  scale  in  the  United  States.  Fifth- 
ly, animal  pests,  rusts,  and  similar  scourges 
may  make  it  impracticable  to  produce  a  certain 
crop.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  many 
scientists  working  independently  have  worked 
out  certain  ways  of  combating  these  evils.  The 
paradichlorobenzene  treatment  for  the  peach 
borer  is  said  to  have  saved  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  One  might  suppose  that  the  very 
name  would  frighten  the  poor  insect?  away. 
Arsenicals  have  been  distributed  f rr  m  airplpnes 
to  kill  other  insect  pests.  Foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, the  European  fowl  pest,  and  the  tuber- 
culosis of  livestock  have  all  been  attacked  with 
more  or  less  success  by  government  employees. 
The  first  factor  of  our  list  is  here  involved, 
except  that  we  must  expand  it  to  include  those 
who  help  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  farmer  him- 
self. For  the  United  States  probably  more  than 
for  any  other  country,  the  recent  researches 
into  scientific  agriculture  have  been  momentous. 

A  sixth  factor  is  transportation.  The  farm 
which  is  far  away  from  railroad  lines  is  of 
small  value,  because  few  money  crops  can  be 
profitably  produced  upon  it.  Seventhly,  there 
are  other  conditions  of  location.  If  a  large  city 
is  near,  gardening  or  dairy  farming  is  likely 
to  be  more  suitable  than  the  growing  of  wheat 
or  corn. 

We  have  been  considering  cultivated  plants 
and  domesticated  animals  at  some  length,  and 
rightly  so,  for  many  of  the  industries  of  the 
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country  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  based  upon 
them.  Still  more  fundamental  are  the  natural 
resources.  In  pioneer  days,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  reason  why  a  limitation  should  be  set 
upon  the  felling  of  lumber  or  the  destruction 
of  game.  It  becomes  more  and  more  evident 
that  we  must,  if  we  care  anything  about  future 
generations,  conserve  some  of  these  resources. 

If  forests  were  to  disappear,  the  lack  of  lum- 
ber would  not  be  the  only  consequence.  Many 
streams  which  are  now  perfectly  well-behaved 
wrould  overflow  in  the  spring  and  dry  up  in  the 
summer.  There  would  be  snowslides,  and  rocky 
matter  would  tumble  down  the  hills  upon  the 
valleys  below.  Valuable  mineral  matter  would 
be  washed  away. 

"Fire,"  declares  Professor  Coman,  "is  an 
agenf  of  destruction  even  more  to  be  feared 
than  the  lumberman,  and  more  than  one-third 
of  our  forest  wealth  has  gone  up  in  smoke. 
The  Indians  set  fires  in  order  to  drive  the 
game  from  cover  or  to  outwit  their  enemies, 
and  they  are  probably  responsible  for  the  tree- 
less condition  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  de- 
serts o*  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  But  civilized 
man  has  exercised  an  even  more  blighting  in- 
fluence. Sparks  from  railroad  locomotives  and 
unextinguished  camp  fires,  the  heedless  or  in- 
tentional conflagrations  started  in  brush  piles, 
etc.,  have  caused  incalculable  damage.  Since 
1870,  when  data  were  first  recorded,  the  annual 
loss  from  forest  fires  has  amounted  to  $50,000,- 
000,  and  the  loss  in  human  life  and  in  other 
property  is  always  grave." 

In  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  the 
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best  timber  was  long  ago  cut  down.  Inferior 
trees  now  grow  where  the  oak  and  the  pine 
once  flourished.  Even  along  the  Pacific,  where 
the  lumbermen  have  not  been  at  work  so  long, 
they  have  in  many  areas  destroyed  the  superior 
sorts  of  trees. 

Reforestation  is  of  course  very  slow  work. 
The  mines  cannot  be  refilled  at  all.  Many 
metals  can  be  melted  down  and  used  over  again, 
however,  after  they  have  been  scrapped.  Coal 
and  petroleum,  though,  leave  only  waste  prod- 
ucts when  they  have  been  burned.  Yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  need  to  worry  about  the  fuel 
supplies  of  our  great-great-grandchildren.  Pro- 
fessor Coman,  writing  in  1910,  assures  us  that 
all  the  workable  petroleum  wells  will  be  ex- 
hausted by  1950  if  the  rate  of  output  of  1910 
continues.  It  has  shot  up,  and  yet  it  seems  that 
-there  will  be  plenty  of  fuel  for  automobiles  in 
1960. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  natural  gas 
has  been  wasted,  and  that  the  methods  of  the 
petroleum  industry  were  formerly  very  crude. 
They  have  gradually  been  improved,  and  wan- 
ton wastefulness  is  no  longer  to  be  charged  to 
the  oil  companies.  If  the  oil  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  less  productive  than  they  were, 
there  are  new  fields  in  Oklahoma,  California, 
and  other  states.  Alcohol  can  be  used  for  many 
fuel  purposes,  petroleum  can  be  derived  from 
shale,  and  the  chemists  will  undoubtedly  pro- 
vide automobiles  with  suitable  materials  for 
fuel  and  lubrication.  Meanwhile  the  Diesel  en- 
gine is  being  adapted  for  use  in  motor  cars. 
If  the  experiments  are  successful,  the  heavier 
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oils  will  largely  take  the  place  of  gasoline  for 
internal  combustion  engines. 

The  mineral  oil  industry  has  developed  a 
transportation  system  of  its  own.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  great  tank  trucks  and  freight 
cars  used  to  carry  petroleum.  There  are  also 
pipe  lines,  equipped  at  intervals  with  pumping 
stations,  leading  to  the  refineries. 

Perhaps  our  anthracite  coal  supplies  will  not 
last  a  great  many  years,  but  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely essential.  They  are  located  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains,  and  the  principal  markets 
are  a  short  distance  away.  When  no  anthracite 
coal  is  available  for  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, will  these  cities  turn  to  bituminous?  It 
is  possible,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  some 
liuiud  fuel  will  be  substituted,  or  that  coal  gas 
will  be  made  available  at  a  rate  low  enough  so 
it  will  be  used  for  heating  houses.  The  sup- 
plies of  soft  coal  are  much  greater  than  those 
of  hard. 

The  cement  products  of  the  United  States 
had  a  value  of  $269,000,000  in  1924,  standing 
close  to  the  top  in  the  list  of  non-metallic  min- 
eral materials.  The  raw  materials  of  Portland 
cement  are  clay,  limestone,  and  chalk  or  marl. 
Arsenious  oxide,  gypsum,  lime,  and  building 
stone  are  other  valuable  non-metallic  products. 
The  total  value  of  the  minerals  made  available 
for  use  in  the  United  States,  excluding  the 
metals,  was  in  1924  $5,318,000,000.  The  metals 
produced  in  that  year  were  valued  at  $1,231,- 
500,000.  These  are  some  of  the  important 
metals  produced  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
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1924  figures,  six  noughts    (millions  of  dollars) 
being  understood  in  each  case: 

Pig    iron 665  Zinc  67 

Copper  214  Aluminum  37 

Refined    lead 90  Silver  43 

Antimonial   lead....     3  Gold  51 

Platinum  and  allied  metals 7 

Iron  and  copper  are  far  more  important  than 
silver,  gold,  and  platinum.  Tin  is  brought  in 
largely  from  the  Malay  states,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  major  metals  which  is  not 
mined  in  quantity  in  North  America.  Tin 
plate,  however,  is  extensively  manufactured  in 
this  country. 

Iron  ore  which  is  mined  close  to  Lak3  Su- 
perior may  be  brought  to  Pittsburgh,  which  is 
near  bituminous  coal  beds,  to  be  made  into  pig 
iron,  wrought  iron,  or  steel.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral tendency,  to  work  the  iron  near  fuel  sup- 
plies, but  the  experiment  of  bringing  coal  to 
the  region  of  the  iron  mines  has  also  been 
tried.  The  very  fact  that  the  traffic  of  the 
large  freighters  on  Lake  Superior  has  been 
chiefly  in  one  direction  has  made  it  possible  to 
bring  coal  at  a  low  rate  the  other  way.  The 
city  of  Gary,  which  has  sprung  up  quickly,  is 
located  on  Lake  Michigan,  not  far  from  the 
soft  coal  fields  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  It  is, 
of  course,  named  after  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
steel  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  copper  mines  of  northern  Michigan  pro- 
duced in  1875  sixteen  thousand  tons,  or  ninety 
percent  of  the  whole  yield  of  the  United  States* 
Since  then,  Arizona,  Montana,  and  other  west- 
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era  states  have  taken  the  lead.  The  American 
supply  of  precious  metals  comes  principally 
from  the  states  of  the  great  western  plateau. 

The  value  added  to  goods  by  manufacturing 
in  the  United  States  is  approximately  the  same 
as  that  of  agricultural  products.  Just  to  what 
extent  farming  will  be  driven  out  of  our  coun- 
try by  manufacturing,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Probably  the  United  States  will  depend  upon 
its  own  grains  and  other  important  crops  for 
a  great  many  years  to  come,  except  under  un- 
usual conditions.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  foreign 
lands  can  long  expect  to  receive  American 
wheat. 

The  value  added  by  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  in  1923  came  to  a  total  of 
$25,904,696,000.  For  some  of  the  important  in- 
dustries, the  amounts  added  in  manufacturing 
processes  were  as  follows: 

Food  ?nd  kindred  products $4,078,760,000 

Iron   and  steel  and  products,   exclud- 
ing machinery 2,675,923,000 

Lumber  and  allied  products 1,966,846,000 

Leather  and  leather  goods 796,740,000 

Rubber   products  457,355,000 

Paper   and  printing 2,226,926,000 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 2,026,459,000 

Stone,   clay  and  glass  products 978,874,000 

Metals  and  metal  products,  other  than 

iron  and   steel 866,959,000 

Tobacco   manufactures    ...  528,327,000 

Machinery  not  used  for  transportation  2,836,294,000 

Transportation  equipment  of  all  kinds  1,938,975,000 

Musical  instruments  and  phonographs  158,931,000 

Kailroad  repair  shops 888,734,000 

These  figures  are  the  most  recent  to  be  found 
in  the  current  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
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States.  The  reader  must  remember,  though, 
that  they  change  from  year  to  year.  The  radio 
industry,  for  example,  has  assumed  a  new  im- 
portance since  1923. 

According  to  Huntington  and  Williams,  "the 
general  facilities  for  railway  transportation  in 
proportion  to  both  the  area  and  the  number  of 
people  are  much  better  in  North  America  than 
they  are  in  Europe."  In  certain  respects,  the 
English,  French,  and  German  railroads  excel. 
But  long  distances  impose  special  problems, 
which  have  probably  been  handled  T^etter  here 
than  anywhere  abroad.  The  sleeping  and  din- 
ing cars  of  the  United  States  and  other  facilities 
for  convenient  travel  which  have  been  adopted 
by  American  railroads  are  still  superior  to 
those  of  European  lines. 

For  the  freight  needs  of  our  country,  heavy 
tracks  and  large  cars  have  been  developed. 
Freight  cars  have  been  designed  and  built  for 
all  sorts  of  special  needs.  There  are  refriger- 
ating cars,  tank  cars,  and  coal  cars,  for  in- 
stance. The  equipment  of  American  railroad 
lines  is  not  in  all  respects  ideal.  A  single  track 
serves  in  a  great  many  cases  where  a  double 
line  would  contribute  greatly  to  safety  and 
convenience.  A  large  mileage  is  without  any 
block  system. 

It  seems  likely  that  many,  if  not  most,  Amer- 
ican railroad  lines  will  eventually  be  electrified. 
Most  trains  which  enter  the  city  of  New  York 
are  drawn  by  electric  locomotives,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  electrified  lines  in  the  Wes\. 
The  interurban  trolley  cars,  Which  are  a  fa- 
miliar sight  in  Indiana  and  other  Middle  West* 
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em  states,  are  electrically  propelled.  Where 
traffic  is  heavy,  they  are  made  up  into  small 
trains;  and  these  lines  carry  a  large  amount 
of  freight. 

The  motor  bus  has  offered  sharp  competition 
to  the  interurban  trolley  lines  and  also  to  the 
city  trolleys.  Probably  the  private  autombile 
has  taken  away  still  more  business  from  such 
lines.  In  such  a  city  as  New  York,  however,  the 
problem  is  rather  one  of  providing  sufficient 
facilities  for  rapid  transit  than  of  filling  the 
cars  which  are  available.  The  narrowness  of 
Manhattan  Island  has  made  it  especially  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  congestion.  A  great  network  of 
subways,  with  other  means  of  transportation 
auxiliary  to  it,  appears  to  offer  the  best 
solution. 

The  provision  of  parking  space  for  passonger 
automobiles  and  trucks  is  of  tremendous  eco- 
nomic importance.  There  must  be  a  place  for 
the  truck  to  unload  its  goods.  The  passenger 
car  may  be  used  even  though  another  way  of 
coming  to  the  business  district  is  available, 
when  its  use  is  one  of  luxury;  or  it  may  be 
employed  where  the  usual  means  of  rapid  tran- 
sit are  lacking  or  inconvenient.  In  either  case, 
the  retail  merchant  wants  to  have  a  location 
near  his  place  of  business  where  cars  nf&y  be 
kept  while  the  occupants  do  their  shopping. 
Just  how  the  matter  is  to  be  settled,  there  is 
not  room  to  discuss  here;  but  it  appears  that 
there  will  soon  be  a  large  number  of  garages 
with  ramps  reaching  up  to  the  tenth  or  the 
twelfth  floor  in  the  business  districts  of  our 
great  cities. 
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Another  transportation  problem  of  present  in- 
terest is  that  of  waterways.  Some  writers  as- 
sert that  we  should  make  far  greater  use  of 
rivers  and  canals  than  we  do  if  we  thought  of 
communal  satisfaction  rather  than  of  private 
profits.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad 
companies  in  most  cases  that  canals  should 
not  be  built.  The  presence  of  water  carriers 
force  the  railroads  to_cut  down  their  rates,  be- 
cause it  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  to  ship  goods 
by  water  than  it  is  to  send  them  on  a  vessel. 

The  need  of  transshipping  brings  up  costs, 
though.  To  load  goods  into  one  ship,  unload 
them  and  put  them  into  railroad  trains  for  a 
short  haul,  and  then  carry  them  by  ship  again 
is  likely  to  cost  more  than  sending  them  by 
rail  all  the  way.  The  fact  that  the  great  barge 
canal  in  the  state  of  New  York  cannot  accom- 
modate ocean-going  vessels  largely  cuts  down 
its  usefulness. 

There  has  been  discussion  for  some  time 
about  a  deep  waterway  navigable  for  ocean 
vessels  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the 
-St.  Lawrence.  The  most  expensive  part  of  such 
a  project,  the  construction  of  canals  at  narrow 
points  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  places  where 
there  are  falls,  could  perhaps  be  made  to  pay 
for  itself  by  the  development  of  water-power. 
The  greatest  opposition  comes  from  New  York, 
Boston,  and  other  ports.  If  such  a  waterway 
did  not  flow  into  Canadian  territory,  there 
would  probably  be  less  opposition  to  it.  It 
may  be  added,  though,  that  ice  would  prevent 
the  use  of  this  route  during  perhaps  a  thir$ 
of  every  year. 
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The  United  States  has  led  in  the  development 
and  use  of  many  forms  of  communication.  The 
telephone  is  far  more  widely  employed  here 
than  it  is  in  Great  Britain  and  most  other 
European  countries.  The  wireless  telephone  is 
likely  to  play  an  important  part  in  dustrial 
life,  especially  for  international  business. 

At  present,  we  think  of  the  radio  chiefly  as 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  recreation  upon 
which  we  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money. 
The  amusement  business  in  the  United  States 
takes  in  billions  of  dollars  annually.  Hunting, 
fishing,  summer  and  winter  resorts,  outdoor 
sports,  moving  picture  and  other  theaters:  these 
are  only  some  of  the  forms.  A  single  feature 
photoplay  may  cost  more  than  a  million  dollars 
to  produce,  although  a  hundred  thousand  is 
closer  to  the  average.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
recreation  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  in  tho 
country. 


